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Notes and Comments 


INTERNATIONAL WEEK ON PHILOSOPHY 
OF GREEK CULTURE 

Organized under the auspices of the University of Athens and 
of Diotime, the Hellenic Society for Philosophical Studies, this confer¬ 
ence, held on Chios, September 19-25, 1977, brought together some 
ninety-odd participants, whose communications were presented in 
the course of four double sessions: (1) The archaic and the classical 
world; (2) The Hellenistic and the Roman world; (3) The mediaeval 
world; (4) The modern world. The working languages of the confer¬ 
ence were English and French. 

The legacy of Greek philosophy to the Christian world, Byzan¬ 
tium and the Western Middle Ages, and its role in shaping contempo¬ 
rary culture, may justify the insertion of this note in the Quarterly. 
This writer had taken as theme of his communication “Two Meta¬ 
physics of the Divine Being: Thomism and Palamism,” in fact the out¬ 
come of the controversy which arose after the publication of a series 
of articles by Roman Catholic scholars in the periodical Istina (cf. 
St, Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 19 [1975], pp. 21 Iff., 232ff). 

Throughout the week I was deeply impressed by the openness of 
mind of the young Greek scholars, disciples and collaborators of 
Professor Evanghelos Moutsopoulos, who at present is Rector of the 
University. Their versatility contrasts favorably with a certain one- 
track-mindedness, fortunately on the wane, which too often hampers 
the cross-fertilization of disciplines. The neglect, lack or repudiation 
of a vital, all-embracing telos, while it aims at preserving the integrity 
of formal viewpoints, avoids or even excludes truly “existential” con¬ 
clusions. This is paying dearly for methodological purity, if it means 
for the philosopher to give up, or to shelve, his quest for the Ultimate. 

The strenuous week was relieved by most welcome extracurricu¬ 
lar activities, among others an excursion to the eleventh-century Nea 
Moni, high up in the mountains, where the young Greek of our com¬ 
pany subdued the touristic chatter by intoning spontaneously the hymn 
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of Vespers, Ococ; M^apov, in the radiance of a glorious sunset which 
sharpened, across the strait, the distant profile of the Turkish coast. 

—Georges Barrois 


ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
DISCUSSES SIN 

The Orthodox Theological Society in America held its annual 
meeting at St. Vladimir’s Seminary on May 26-27, 1977. Four papers 
dealt with the issue of sin from a variety of perspectives: “The Bib¬ 
lical Doctrine of Sin,” presented by Fr. Peter Chamberas, Jamaica 
Plains, Massachusetts, with Fr. Paul Tarazi, now teaching courses in 
Old Testament at St. Vladimir’s, responding; “Sin in Orthodox Dog¬ 
matics,” presented by Fr. Maximos Aghiorgoussis, Professor of Dog¬ 
matic Theology at Holy Cross’ Greek Orthodox Theological School, 
with Prof. Serge Verhovskoy, his counterpart at St. Vladimir’s, res¬ 
ponding; “Penitential Discipline in the Orthodox Canonical Tradi¬ 
tion,” presented by John H. Erickson, Instructor in Canon Law and 
Church History at St. Vladimir’s, with Dr. Lewis Patsavos, his coun¬ 
terpart at Holy Cross, responding; and “Pastoral Aspects of Sin and 
Confession,” presented by Fr. Vladimir Borichevsky, Academic Dean 
and Professor of Pastoral Theology at St. Tikhon’s Seminary, with 
Fr. Radovan Milkovich, of the Serbian Orthodox Church, responding. 
Of these papers, three are printed in the present issue of the Quarterly, 

The society decided to establish a working group under the leader¬ 
ship of Fr. Joseph Allen to prepare a theological analysis and evalua¬ 
tion of the practice of sacramental confession in the various dioceses 
of the Orthodox churches in America. The results of this working 
group will be discussed at the spring meeting of the society, with the 
intention of presenting a statement to the members of the Standing 
Conference of Orthodox Bishops in America for their use in making 
the sacrament of confession and penitential reconciliation in the 
Church more meaningful to the Orthodox faithful. This project was 
initiated because of the greatly varying practices and understandings 
of confession in the Orthodox churches in the United States and Can¬ 
ada, which range from an extremely formal and juridical view to 
the total absence of sacramental confession. 

The society also decided to sponsor a conference, to be held at 
Holy Cross during the last week of August, 1978, which will discuss 
the issues being raised in preparation for the Great and Holy Synod of 
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the Orthodox churches. Leading theologians and churchmen from 
Europe and the Middle East will be invited; sessions will be open to 
all who wish to attend and participate. Plans for this conference are 
now being made by the executive committee of the society, with the 
assistance of its past presidents and the deans of the seminaries. 

—Fr. Thomas Hopko 


A HELPFUL ORTHODOX DOCUMENT 
ON ECCLESIOLOGY 

On September 24-30, 1977, a consultation of Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians on the contemporary ecumenical witness of Orthodoxy was held 
at the monastery of New Valaamo, in Finland. The consultation was 
sponsored by the “Orthodox Task-Force,” which includes the Ortho¬ 
dox members of the staff of the World Council of Churches and is 
presided by Fr. George Tsetsis of the ecumenical patriarchate. The 
goal was to reflect once again upon the methods and implications of 
Orthodox ecumenical participation and to help Orthodox participants 
in ecumenical gatherings to realize more fully the signficance of their 
witness. 

The success of the encounter was due—at least in part—to the 
surroundings: amidst the Finnish forests, New Valaamo continues the 
monastic traditions of Old Valaamo, on Lake Ladoga, now in Soviet 
territory, whence over two hundred monks fled in 1940. Only two 
of them still are alive, but young men (including recent converts to 
Orthodoxy) are now joining the community, and a spacious and 
beautiful new monastery church, housing the miraculous icon of the 
Virgin “Konevitsa” and other relics of Old Valaamo, has recently 
been built with the help of the Finnish state. 

Participants in the conference represented the Orthodox churches 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Russia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Cyprus, Greece, Poland, America, and Finland. It included hierarchs 
(metropolitans John of Helsinki, Parthenios of Carthage, Emilianos 
of Calabria) and theologians (professors Ion Bria, George Bebis, 
Christos Yannaras, John Zizioulas, Nicholas Zabolotsky, John 
Meyendorff and others). Bishops and priests of the non-Chalcedonian 
Coptic and Indian churches also took part. Papers were presented by 
Metropolitan John of Helsinki and professors John Meyendorff, 
Christos Yannaras, John Zizioulas, and Nicholas Zabolotsky. 

The statement of the conference, printed below, represents a 
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convoke a meeting of hierarchs responsible for pastoral affairs and of special¬ 
ists in canon law, astronomy, history and sociology. These are to submit their 
conclusions to the next Pan-Orthodox Preconciliar Conference through the 
intermediary of the Secretariat. To fulfill its mandate, the meeting on the one 
hand ought to consider the desire existing in the Orthodox Church to see 
Easter celebrated by all Christians together, but on the other hand it ought 
also to take into account the pastoral difficulties which exist in certain local 
churches, difficulties which the Church must examine attentively from every 
angle. The Church has the burden of taking into account the present pastoral 
imperatives of Orthodoxy in the West, while at the same time maintaining 
a balanced vision of things and avoiding a premature pan-Orthodox decision. 

The Secretariat convoked a consultation which met at the Orthodox 
Center of the Ecumenical Patriarchate at Chambesy, from June 28 through 
July 3, 1977. Taking part in this consultation were the following: His Eminence 
Metropolitan Paul of Sweden [Ecumenical Patriarchate— ed.'\. His Eminence 
Metropolitan Ignatius of Lattakieh [Patriarchate of Antioch], His Eminence 
Metropolitan Germanos of Petra [Patriarchate of Jerusalem], His Eminence 
Archbishop Basil of Brussels [Church of Russia], His Eminence Metropolitan 
Antonios of Xanthi [Church of Greece], His Eminence Bishop Pierre of 
Cherson [Church of Russia], His Eminence Bishop Lavrentije of Western 
Europe [Church of Serbia]; The Reverend Archimandrite Nicon Patrinacos 
[Greek Archdiocese of North and South America], The Reverend Professor 
Ene Braniste [Church of Roumania], The Reverend Professor Nicholai 
Chivaroff [Church of Bulgaria], The Reverend Father Matti Sidoroff [Orthodox 
Church of Finland]; Professor Nicolas Ossorguin [St. Sergius Theological 
Institute, Paris], Professor Nicolas Contopoulos [University of Athens], Pro¬ 
fessor John Erickson [St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, Orthodox 
Church in America], Mr, George Bekatoros [Church of Greece], Also present 
was His Eminence Metropolitan Damaskinos of Tranoupolis, Secretary for the 
Preparation of the Great and Holy Council [Ecumenical Patriarchate]. 

The consultation began its labors with the election of His Eminence 
Metropolitan Damaskinos of Tranoupolis as president and of His Eminence 
Metropolitan Ignatius of Lattakieh as secretary. 

After hearing the reports of canonists, of historians, of astronomers, of 
those responsible for pastoral matters and of sociologists, and in the presence 
of observers from the Vatican, the World Council of Churches and the Anglican 
Church, the consultation arrived at the following: 

(1) It is known that there have been proposals concerning the cele¬ 
bration of Easter on a fixed Sunday. The two most noteworthy proposals 
have been that in favor of the second Sunday of April and that in favor of the 
Sunday following the second Saturday of April. Although some churches were 
in favor, pastoral concern has prevailed in dismissing this two-fold proposal, 
which would risk provoking schisms in certain Orthodox churches, seeing that 
such a proposal betrays the letter of Nicaea’s intentions and the entire Orthodox 
tradition which maintains that Easter be celebrated on the Sunday following 
the first full moon after the vernal equinox, 

(2) The present computation of Easter, based on the old Julian calendar, 
has become inexact in our day; in fact, that calendar has already reached a 
thirteen-day lag with respect to solar time; the vernal equinox, which ought 
to fall on March 21, falls only on March 8 on that calendar. Likewise, it is a 
fact that, in the lunar tables for the Paschalia which are still in effect for the 
determination of the full moon, the date of the full moon is determined with 
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a lag of five days. It also must be noted that this lag will increase with time. 
For this reason the consultation unanimously recommends to the next Pan- 
Orthodox Preconciliar Conference that a commission of astronomers be en¬ 
trusted with the determination, for as long a period as possible, of the Sunday 
after the first full moon following the vernal equinox. The consultation sees 
in this initiative on the part of the Orthodox Church a contribution to the 
universal determination of the date of Pascha for all Christians. 

(3) The question of the relation between the Jewish Passover and the 
Christian Easter was raised. It is asserted that Nicaea's formula for the deter¬ 
mination of the date of the Christian Easter, without referring explicitly to 
the Jewish Passover, mentions it indirectly by fixing the full moon after which 
the Sunday following ought to be the Christian Easter. Thus it must be noted 
that the Jewish Passover ought to fall on the vernal full moon following the 
equinox, and that the Christian Easter most assuredly comes afterward. 

(4) The problem of the Diaspora and of Orthodox minorities also was 
placed before the members of the consultation. They believe that a minority 
situation does not in itself justify taking exceptional positions in order to 
conform to the practice of the majority in a given place. That would strike a 
blow to the cohesion of the Orthodox Church taken as a whole. 

(5) The consultation, in line with the report of the Council’s Inter¬ 
orthodox Preparatory Commission which gathered at the Orthodox Center 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate at Chambesy in 1971, believes that it is most 
desirable to study the above-mentioned questions in collaboration with all 
Christians who are interested in them. 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Bouteneff, Sergei (74), was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Beatitude Metropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, on Novem¬ 
ber 27, 1977, at the Church of Our Lady of Kazan, Sea Cliff, New York. 

Meyendorff, Paul (75) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by Archbishop 
Sylvester of Montreal and Canada on November 13, 1977, at Sts. Peter 
and Paul Church, Detroit, Michigan. 

Platko, John ($73) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate by Archbishop John 
of Chicago on November 27, 1977, at St. Theodore of Tarsus Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

ScHELLER, Rev. Joseph, former Roman Catholic priest, was received by Met¬ 
ropolitan Theodosius, Archbishop of New York, on November 20, 1977, 
at Protection Cathedral, New York City, 


THE FACULTY 

Prof. Georges Barrois took part in the International Week on Philosophy of 
Greek Culture, sponsored by the University of Athens and the Hellenic 
Society for Philosophical Studies, on the island of Chios, Greece (Sept. 
19-25). He presided at the session on Medieval Developments and read 
a paper on ‘Two Metaphysics of the Divine Being: Thomism and Pal- 
amism.” 

Fr. Thomas Hopko led retreats in Washington, D.C. (Oct. 20-22) and Allen¬ 
town, Pa. (Dec. 10); spoke on “The Orthodox Faith” at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Newburgh, N.Y. (Nov. 15), on “The Orthodox Church in Russian 
History” at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (Nov. 16), on “Orthodoxy 
and Civil Religion in America” in Binghamton, N.Y. (Dec. 8 and 15), and 
on “What Christians Believe about God” to the faculty of Kent School, 
Kent, Conn. (Jan. 5). 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured on “Orthodoxy and the Religious Situa¬ 
tion in America” at a chaplains’ conference. Fort Hood, Texas (Nov. 16), 
on “Russia” at a conference of the Russian Student Christian Movement, 
in Paris (Nov. 27), and on “The Ethnic Problems in American Ortho¬ 
doxy” at the Ukrainian Institute, Harvard University (Dec. 8). 
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Notes on Contributors 


Fr. Maximos Aghiorgoussis is Professor of Dogmatic Theology at Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Georges Barrois is Visiting Professor of Old Testament at the Seminary. 

Fr. Vladimir Borichevsky is Academic Dean of St. Tikhon’s Seminary, South 
Canaan, Pennsylvania. 

John H. Erickson is Instructor in Canon Law and Church History at the 
Seminary. 

Fr. Thomas Hopko is Assistant Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Semi¬ 
nary. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Church History and Patristics at the 
Seminary. 
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Sin In Orthodox Dogmatics* 


Maximos Aghiorgoussis 


'Weep about sin: sin is the souVs sickness; it is the death of 
the immortal; sin is worthy of mourning and of unceasing 
lamenting'' (St. Basil, To Julitta, Martyr). 

Whether in Hebrew or in Greek, sin {hete, hatta, 'awor, pasha', 
d^jiapTia) originally means failure to achieve one’s goal.' The Greek 
dcpapTccvco means '‘to miss, miss the mark, miss the road, to fail of 
doing, fail of one’s purpose, to miss one’s point, fail, go wrong, to 
fail of having, to be deprived of, to lose, err, sin.” ® Since these are the 
original meanings of sin and sinning it is not surprising that contem¬ 
porary Orthodox theologians speak of sin as “failure and missing of 
the mark.” ® What happens to human beings when they place them¬ 
selves in a state of sin? They leave the road of Christian perfection 
and theosis; they transgress the law of God; they oppose His will; ulti¬ 
mately, they fail to achieve their destiny which is realization of full 
communion with God. 


^ The three main words in the verb form (sinning) in the Masoretic text 
of the Old Testament are: hata, *awa, and pasha\ The first of them (hata) 
means to fail, to transgress the divine law, to do wrong; the second Cawd) 
means to violate the law, to transgress the divine law, to abandon the right 
path; the third (pashd) means to offend God, to revolt against God and 
transgress His law. See P. Simotas, *H "Ewoia Tfjc; 'AfiapTiaq Kaxoc to6c; 
'ESpaiouq npo<|)f|Taq (Thessalonica, 1968), pp. 11-16. See also K. Kallinikos, 
‘H *Ap.apT(a Kara Tr]v XpLOTiaviKf|v ’AvTLXrjipiv (Athens, 2nd edit, 1958), 
p. 32, footnote 1. 

® Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford, 1975), p. 41. 

*Ch. Yannaras, 'H ’E\£U0£pla toD ’"EOouc; (Athens, 1970), p. 26: 
dpapria 6 q doToxlcx Kal diroTUxlci.” See also J. Romanides, T6 npona- 
TOpiKdv 'ApdpTTiiJia (Athens, 1958), p. 105: “At doTOxloci.. . sic; 6l- 
SXiKi^v yXcooaav XEyovTai d^iapTlai”; p. 144: “’E^eTpoxidaOTioav iK Tfjq 
66 oG Tfj<; i:£X£i6o£cdc;”; p. 145: “’H 0 x 6 x 0 dpxiKou tcov Ttpoopi- 
opoG.” 
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Before we examine the concept of sin according to the dogmat¬ 
ical tradition of the Eastern Orthodox Church, we first have to consider 
the state of the healthy soul unmarred by sin, since sin is a “sickness 
of the soul” which presupposes its health. The human soul is healthy 
inasmuch as it follows its destiny and fulfills the purpose of human 
life. 

I. The Human Destiny 

Human beings are not called to personal happiness through a 
kind of self-realization. They are called to achieve perfection in com¬ 
munion with the source of perfection, God. Human persons are at¬ 
tracted to God, the source of their existence, because they are created 
dependent on God. As much and as far as they stay in communion 
with God, they keep their life according to nature. When they cease 
following God and depending on Him for their real life, they become 
less than human; they lose their life according to nature. They fail to 
realize their destiny and to be really human. Real humanity depends 
on God; “nature” always depends on “supernature.” The ultimate 
goal of human existence is communion with God, vision of the glory 
of God, participation in His uncreated energies, theosis, divine filia¬ 
tion and participation in the Kingdom of God.^ Human beings pursue 
this goal on the basis of their creation in the image and likeness of God. 


11. Image and Likeness 

Human beings are created “in the image of God,” i.e. they are 
called to be “like God.” For the Fathers up until St. Irenaeus, “image 
of God” is synonymous with “likeness with God.” With Origen a dis¬ 
tinction is introduced between two synonymous terms: “image” is 
used to refer to the potential which is given to a person to become 
like God; “likeness” refers to that fulfilled, realized potential. Because 
of their creation in the image of God, human persons have the power 
to become God-like; they actually become God-like through the ful¬ 
fillment of their given potential.® 


^See Yannaras, *H ’EXeuOepia, pp. 26-40; Romanides, T6 npoitaxo- 
PIk6v, pp. 92-111; B. Antoniades, Kara Xpiaxov ’HGiKfjq, 

vol. 1 (Constantinople, 1927), pp. 51-54. 

® M. Aghiorgoussis, “Applications of the Theme ‘EIk6v ©sou’ 
(Image of God) according to Saint Basil the Great,” The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review vol. 21:3 (1976), pp. 271-276. 
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This image of God in human beings refers to the whole human 
person, including the body. Yet, according to the majority of the 
Fathers, it more specifically refers to the human soul and to its reason 
and freedom.® According to the Fathers before St. Irenaeus, this image 
(and likeness) of God in human persons is the presence in them of the 
Holy Spirit of God, who safeguards their immortality. The loss of the 
Spirit is equal to the loss of the image (and likeness).’ With the great 
Cappadocians, a clear distinction is made between image and likeness, 
between that which is given and that which is achieved. The further 
distinction between the essence and the energies of the persons of the 
Trinity leads to the clarification of the image as the original gift of the 
energies of God which abide with humans and offer them immortality. 
Likeness is then the full realization of this potential through the 
deifying action of the Holy Spirit.® 


III. Immortality 

Not only the human soul, but the whole human person (including 
the body) was created by God with the possibility of immortality. 
Immortality is for many of the Fathers identical with the image of 
God in man. 

The question of whether this immortality is “natural” or “an 
added gift” is not raised by the Greek Fathers in general. “Natural” 
immortality is a philosophical concept, tracing its origin to Plato. 
Some of the platonizing Fathers use this concept with adaptations. 
The concept of immortality as an “added gift” which was part of 
the “original justice” of man belongs to the speculations of St. Augus¬ 
tine. Nevertheless, the doctrine of the majority of the Fathers is that 
human persons are immortal not “by nature” but “by grace,” that is, 
on the basis of their creation “in the image of God.” Since God only 
is immortal by nature. He communicates His immortality to those 
who bear His “image,” human persons. The explanation of human 
immortality “unto life” or “unto judgment” (John 5:29) is the will 


® V. Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Cambridge, 
James Clarke & Co., 1968), pp. 115-116. 

^ Romanides, To H potiaxopiKov, pp. 133-140. Also, V. Lossky, In the 
Image and Likeness of God (Crestwood, N.Y., St. Vladimir’s Press, 1974), 
pp. 125-139. 

*M. Aghiorgoussis, “Image as ‘Sign* (Semeion) of God: Knowledge of 
God through the Image According to Saint Basil,” The Greek Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Review, vol. 21:1 (1976), pp. 40-41; idem., “Applications,” pp. 269, 
271-276. 
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of God. God creates beings for life, for true existence. He does not 
create death. Death is a parasite which entered God’s creation; 
it is a consequence of the evil which sin brought into the world.® 


IV. Sin and the Fall 

Man’s venture, as described in Genesis 2, can be interpreted in 
two ways. One way is the juridical interpretation proposed by St. Au¬ 
gustine and followed by the Western theological tradition. According 
to this interpretation, man was the recipient of all kinds of extraor¬ 
dinary “added gifts” which comprised the “original justice” of man. 
Man transgressed the commandment of God. He offended God and 
was punished by God with death. Satan is the instrument of God in 
punishing Adam.^® The other interpretation of Genesis is that which 
the majority of Greek Fathers uphold. According to this interpreta¬ 
tion, man failed in achieving the purpose of his creation; he failed to 
achieve his destiny, his theosis. He tried to become a “god without 
God.” This is his sin; this is the cause of his fall. “Man’s self-suffi¬ 
ciency is against nature; it is a negation of that which man really is,” 
i.e. a person depending on God and destined to communion with 
God.^^ Man could have kept the familiarity with God which he had; 
instead, in the words of St. Basil, “hoping for more things and running 
headlong towards that which he was not able to receive, he lost that 
which he was able to keep.” Thus, man became wicked “not by 
necessity, but by his lack of will”; the more he separated himself from 
authentic existence, the more he found himself in inauthentic ex¬ 
istence: “the more he separated himself from life, the more he drew 
near to death. For God is life, and the loss of life is death.” 


®See Romanides, To npoTraxopiKov, pp. 115-119. Also G. Florovsky, 
“The ‘Immortality* of the Soul,” in Creation and Redemption (Belmont, Mass., 
Nordland Publishing Co., 1976), pp. 213-224, also pp. 104-120. 

^®St. Augustine, Opus imperfectum contra lulianum, 6.22, quoted in 
H, Bettenson. The Later Christian Fathers (London, Oxford University Press, 
1970), pp. 196-197. See criticism of this position in E. La B. Cherbonnier, 
Hardness of Heart (New York, Doubleday, 1955), pp. 61ff and lOlff. 

Yannaras, *H ‘EXEuOspLa, p. 26. Cf. Romanides, To FI pouaxopiKov, 
pp. 111-115, 150. 

St. Basil, De humilitate, 1; PG 31:525B. 

‘^St. Basil, Quod Deus non est auctor malorum, 7; PG 31:345A: See 
Aghiorgoussis, “Image as ‘Sign’,” pp. 45-46; also H. Rondet, Original Sin 
(Shannon, Ecclesia Press, 1972), pp. 92-93. 

See Ch. Androutsos, Zu[i6oXLKf| sTTOiJ^eoDq ’Op0o66^ou (Athens, 
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Man’s rejection of God, the source of his true life, results in a 
deterioration, a decaying of the human nature. This state of decay 
is called the “distortion” or “darkening” of the image of God in man 
since this image is seriously damaged, yet not fully destroyed.^^ The 
darkening of the image of God in man entails the loss of his immor¬ 
tality and the weakening of his “natural” powers. His reason is ob¬ 
scured: he can no longer think right; his freedom becomes a limited 
one, a freedom of choice between good and evil (yvcop-iKov 6£\T]{ia, 
according to St. Maximus the Confessor).^® The law of the flesh takes 
over in man, who consequently develops a strong propensity towards 
evil,^® Through man’s sin, division is introduced within nature in 
general and within human nature in particular. The harmony that 
God put in His creation from the very beginning was lost because of 
human sin.^^ 

Death accompanies this state of disharmony and decay, this 
state of dislocation and inauthentic life. First there is spiritual death: 
separation from God. Then there is physical death: separation of 
the unity of soul and body—the destruction of the psychophysical 
unity of the human person. Eternal or eschatological death awaits 
those who will not accept the new chance offered to them by God 
in the New Adam since “the wages of sin are death” (Romans 6:23) 

The cause of man’s rejection of God was—and is—pride. It is 
an abuse of the self-determination given to man by God when He 
created him according to His image. Along with the angels, man is 
created “unsinful by nature, yet free in his will. Unsinful does not 


1930), pp. 195-'196; idem, AoYpaTiKi] Tfi<; ’Op0o66^ou ’AvaToXiKqc; ’Ek- 
KXT]a(a<; (2nd edit., Athens, 1956), pp. 153ff. 

See J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology (New York, Fordham Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1976). 

^®See K. Oikonomou ex Oikonomon, Tdc Zco^o^sva ’EKKXqoiaoTiKd 
ZuyypociJLiJiaTa (Athens, 1862), pp. 37-38. 

According to St. Maximus, the distinctions within reality which had 
to be overcome by Adam became real divisions and separations with the Fall. 
These distinctions which became oppositions are: men—^women, paradise— 
oecumene (inhabited earth), heaven—earth, visible and invisible creation, 
created and uncreated nature. The New Adam realized unity between all these 
divisions, a task where the Old Adam had failed. See Lossky, Mystical Theology, 
pp. 109-110. For the division within the nature caused by sin, see also Yannaras, 
‘H ‘EAsuOspia, pp. 27-40. 

See St. Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 5.27.2, quoted by H. Bettenson, 
The Early Christian Fathers (Oxford, 1969), p. 71; “Fellowship with God is 
light and life... separation from God is death.” See also St. Basil, Quod Deus, 
9, quoted in H. Bettenson, The Later Christian Fathers, p. 622. 
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mean that man is not capable of sin: only the Divine is incapable of 
sin. Man, who did not have sin in his nature, invented sin by misuse 
of his freedom of choice (irpoaipsaLq). Thus, he had the possi¬ 
bility (e^ouata) of remaining in harmony with the good and pro¬ 
gressing in goodness through the cooperation of divine grace. But 
he also had the power (e^ouaia) to turn his back on the good and 
place himself in evil; this God allows because of the human right of 
freedom of choice. For nothing forced can be virtuous.” 

Following the fallen angels in inventing evil, that state of decay 
and death apart from God, man demonstrated the same pride as the 
devil did in revolting against God. He identified with Satan, as he 
identified with Satan’s will to “become a god without God.” This led 
Adam under the devil’s dominion, a dominion of death. “For God 
created man for incorruption, and made him in the image of his own 
eternity, but through the devil’s envy death entered the world, and 
those who belong to his party experience it” (Wisdom of Solomon 
2:23-24). Through sin, man’s freedom is changed to slavery to death 
and to the master of death, the devil. Death and evil, invented by the 
created will, enter God’s creation as parasites.^® 

Evil, as a state of inauthentic existence, as a state of death and 
rejection of God who is the source of life, is not the “non-existing” 
(pf) 6v); but neither is it a particular “essence” since it has no 
separate being. Evil is the corruption of existence. In the words of 
St. Basil, “evil is not a living and animate essence; it is a disposition 
in the soul which opposes virtue; this attitude develops in the slothful 
because of their alienation from the good.” 


^®St. John of Damascus, Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, 2.12, quoted 
by B. Antoniades, P- 

®®See Lossky, Mystical Theology^ p. 128; V. Palachovsky - C, Vogel, 
Sin in the Orthodox Church and in the Protestant Churches (New York, 
1960), pp. 10-13; also S. Lyonnet- L. Sabourin, Sin, Redemption and Sacrifice: 
A Biblical and Patristic Study (Rome, 1970), pp. 35-36, 41-45, 55-57; Ch. 
Andiopoulos, *0 "AvOpcoiroc; Tfic; dpapTiaq Kal rqq kotcc tov 

'AttootoXov riauXov (Athens, 1969), pp. 125-134; A. Papavasileiou, Hspl 
‘ApcxpTiac; (Nicosia, 1967), pp. 11-12; H. Hofmann, The Theology of Reinhold 
Niebuhr (New York, 1956), pp. 172-196; W. E. Orchard, Modern Theories 
of Sin (Boston, 1910), pp. 29-58; and K. Kallinikos, 'H ‘ApapTia, pp. 39-46, 
61-74. 

St. Basil, In Hexaemeron, horn. 2, quoted by B. Antoniades, *Eyx^^" 
pibiov, vol. 1, p. 192. 
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V. Propagation of evil and sin 

This condition of sin, evil, death and corruption in which man 
places himself under the dominion of the devil is not a “natural” 
situation for man: it is a condition contrary to nature as God created 
it. God created everything good, even “very good” (Genesis 1:31). 
This situation is contrary to the will of God. It is the result of the fail¬ 
ure of man and the devil to achieve the goals for which they were 
created. 

This failure propagates itself within the human race. Humanity 
cannot extricate itself from this vicious, self-generating circle of sin. 
What Adam’s progeny inherits is not Adam’s guilt, as St. Ambrose 
and Augustine would say in the West. St. Ambrose says: “We all 
sinned in the first man, and by natural inheritance an inheritance of 
guilt has been transferred from one man unto all. . . . Adam was in 
each of us: for in him nature sinned, because through one man sin 
passed over into all.” It is not nature which sins in Adam: it is one 
person—Adam—who sins, thus causing the downfall of human nature. 
What is inherited by Adam’s posterity is a fallen nature; Adam’s 
posterity does not inherit his own personal guilt. St. Augustine’s leg¬ 
alism on this point is even more pronounced. He says, “And so the 
sons of Adam were infected by the contagion of sin and subjected 
to the law of death. Though they are infants, incapable of voluntary 
actions, good or bad, yet because of their involvement in him who 
sinned of his own volition, they derive from him the guilt of sin, and 
the punishment of death: just as those who are involved in Christ, 
although they have done nothing of their own volition, receive from 
Him a share in righteousness and the reward of everlasting life.” ** 
As we will say later, there is no “sacramental determinism” for those 
who are involved with Christ, as this text seems to suggest. So, there 
is no determinism in inheriting Adam’s guilt. What man inherits is 
the sinful condition, the corruption of human nature and consequent 
death, for which the person of Adam is responsible. Human persons 
are likewise sinful not because they sinned in Adam, but because all 
human beings are also personally sinners. Sin, evil and death are 
inherited by humanity as the results of Adam’s original failure to 
follow the will of God—a failure which was not pleasing to God, which 
was an offense to God. Thus, “one man’s trespass led to condemnation 


®*St. Ambrose, Expositio Evangelii secundum Lucam 7.234, quoted by 
H. Bettenson, The Later Fathers, p. 177. 

^®St. Augustine, Opus imperfectum contra luUanum, 6.22, quoted by 
H. Bettenson, The Later Fathers, p. 197. 
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for all men... by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners” 
(Romans 5:18-19). How is this true? St. Cyril of Alexandria answers 
this same question, when he says: 

How in Adam did the many become sinners? What do we 
have to do with his transgressions? How, not even yet being 
born, were we condemned with him, when God says: 
“Fathers are not going to die for their children, and children 
for their fathers: only the soul which sins will die”(Deuter¬ 
onomy 24:16)? Thus, only souls that sin will actually die. 

But we became sinners through Adam’s transgression in 
the following manner: Adam was made for life and incor¬ 
ruptibility; he was living a saintly life in the paradise of bliss; 
he was always attuned towards the vision of God (Geotitl- 
aiq); his body was in peace and tranquility, not experi¬ 
encing any shameful pleasure; for there were not present in 
him a multitude of improper desires. But, because he fell 
under sin and slipped into corruption, pleasures and impur¬ 
ities entered the nature of his flesh; a savage law sprang 
up in our members. Our nature suffered the illness of sin 
because of the disobedience of one man, Adam. Thus, the 
many became sinners, not because they transgressed together 
with Adam (au^itapaSeSriKOTSc;), because they were not 
existing (ou ydp f\oav TtcbitOTE), but because they are of 
his nature, a nature fallen under the law of sin.... In Adam, 
through disobedience, human nature suffered (f|ppcbaTr|- 
osv) corruption (({)0op6cv); thus, the passions entered 
humanity.^ 

Man cannot liberate himself from this predicament. The law of 
Moses only reveals to him his sinful condition (Romans 5:20). Only 
by the grace of God can he overcome this state. It is by divine decree 
only that man is called back to life, liberated from the bondage of 
sin, death and corruption, and liberated from the devil’s captivity. 


^ Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans', PG 
74:788-89, quoted by Romanides, To HpoTraxopiKov, p, 154. See also, St. 
Anastasius of Sinai, Questions and Answers on Various Topics, 143; PG 89:796, 
quoted by J. Karmiris, Zuvoipic; Trjq AoypaTiKfjq AiSaoKaXiaq xfiq *Op0o56- 
^ou KaGoXtKfjc; ’EKKXqoiaq (Athens, 1960), p. 38: “We should examine how 
the forefather transmitted to us the condemnation he suffered because of his 
transgression. He heard the sentence: ‘You are earth, to earth you will return.* 
Thus, he became corruptible out of incorruptible, and became enslaved under the 
bondage of death. Since he became the father of children in this condition (of 
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VI. Freedom from sin and evil: liberation in Christ 


“For it was fitting that He, for whom all things exist, in bringing 
many sons to glory, should make the pioneer of their salvation per¬ 
fect through suffering. For He who sanctifies and those who are sanc¬ 
tified have all the same origin... Since therefore the children share 
in flesh and blood, He Himself likewise partook of the same nature, 
that through death He might destroy him who has the power over 
death, that is, the devil, and deliver those who through fear of death 
were subject to lifelong bondage” (Hebrews 2:10-11, 14-15). For 
man to gain the divine filiation for which he was destined at his crea¬ 
tion, for man to share in the glory of God, to share in the divine 
nature by participation in the uncreated energies, it was necessary 
that God again take the initiative. Man can be liberated from the devil 
and his dominion, from death and the bondage of sin, only if God 
gives him this grace. He does this through His Logos who “became 
what we are, so that we might become what He is.” According to 
St. Irenaeus, “because death was reigning in the human body, it was 
necessary and fitting to destroy death through one body, and liberate 
man from its slavery. Thus, the Word became flesh so that just as 
through one body sin prevailed and exercised its dominion and power, 
so likewise through one body death was annihilated and plucked 
from our existence.” “God recapitulated in Him His original crea¬ 
ture, in order to deaden sin, to deprive death of its power, and to make 


death), we who are born of him became corruptible out of a corruptible. 
Thus we inherited Adam’s curse. However, we are not punished because we 
disobeyed the divine commandments together with him; Adam, becoming 
mortal, transmitted sin to his progeny, and we became mortal out of a mortal... 
Thus, the total and general condemnation through the trespass of Adam is 
death and corruption.” St. John Chysostom has a view which on the one hand 
sides with the Eastern tradition, when he says: ‘With Adam’s fall, also those 
who did not eat from the tree became all mortals, coming from Adam” {Homily 
on the Epistle to the Romans, 10; PG 60:474-75); but he also speaks of inheri¬ 
tance of guilt, in an Ambrosian and Augustinian manner, when he says: “What 
does it mean, that ‘all became sinners’? It seems to me that all became respon¬ 
sible of punishment and were condemned to death” (ibid., 10, PG 60:477). 
Prof. Karmiris summarizes the doctrine of the Eastern Orthodox Church on 
this point when he makes the statement that “not only the *strange-to-the-soul 
event’ (St. Athanasius, Against the Heathen, 34; PG 25:68) of original sin, 
but also its results, together with its punishments are transmitted as a heritage 
to all members of Adam’s progeny” (op. cit., p. 37). 

St, Irenaeus, Adversus haereses, 5, praef. {ad finem), quoted by 
H. Bettenson, The Early Fathers, p. 77. 

®®St. Irenaeus, Epideixis 31 and 37, quoted by J. Romanides, Td Opo- 
uatopiKov, p. 152. 
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man alive again.” Through His incarnation Christ destroys all ob¬ 
stacles which separate man from God, which do not allow man to 
achieve his destiny, theosis. Through His incarnation He destroys 
the obstacle of nature; through His cross He washes up the poison of 
the serpent; He performs a “blood transfusion” for humanity, be¬ 
stowing life to it through His precious blood shed on the cross. Adam’s 
dry bones are made alive again on Calvary. Christ liberates man from 
Satan and his dominion through His descent into Hades. He finally 
destroys the last enemy, death (I Corinthians 15:26), through His 
own death and glorious resurrection. He restores humanity to the 
glory of God through His ascension: “True being, well being, eternal 
being” are given back to man through the obedience of the New 
Adam (Romans 5:18-21)."® 

Through the main sacraments which flow out of the open side of 
the Lord—the sacrament of water and the Spirit (Baptism) and the 
sacrament of sacrificial blood (Eucharist)—liberation from the devil, 
remission of sins, and life everlasting are bestowed upon the progeny 
of the New Adam. The followers of the New Adam are fully incor¬ 
porated into the newness of life which is in Him by dying and rising 
again with Him at their baptism, and by being anointed with the same 
ointment which is His, the Holy Spirit of God. By so doing the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ achieve their destiny, the purpose for which they 
are created. Sacraments such as those of penance (more appro¬ 
priately termed “repentance,” change of mind: (iSTocvoia) and the 
holy unction (the anointing of the sick) are also administered to this 
same end: to preserve the human person’s new life in Christ by fighting 
sin, which is still in the world in spite of the Lord’s decisive victory 
over it. 

Just as sin is transmitted not only by the inheritance of the 
sinful condition of mankind, but also by the human person’s own 
willful participation in this sin through his weakened will, so it is with 
the new life of resurrection and incorruption. The human person can 
willfully participate in this new life in Christ; such participation is the 
conditio sine qua non of this new life in Christ. This is precisely the 


®^St. Irenaeus, Elenchus, 3.18.7, quoted by Romanides, ibid. 

®®St. Maximus the Confessor, De ambiguis, PG 91:1392. 

®®See V. Lossky, Mystical Theology, pp. 135-154; P. Demetropoulos, 
“*H *ApapTia,” in ©prjOKEUTiKf] Kal ’HGiKiq ’EyKUKXo'TTaibsia, vol. 1 
(Athens, 1963), pp. 254-255; G. Florevsky, Creation and Redemption, pp. 
14-15, 95-104, 106-110, 224-233; Oikonemos, Tdc 2coC6[i£va, pp. 40-56; and 
Andriopoulos, *0 "AvOpcoiroq Tfjq ‘Apapxiac; Kal Tfjq XdpiTOq, pp. 141-320; 
Sabourin, Sin, pp. 185-296. 
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work of the Holy Spirit: to make arise in man the will for our salvation 
and wholesomeness and to guide him towards this wholesomeness, 
making him a partaker of the gifts of freedom and immortality. The 
Spirit is the giver of life, the Spirit of freedom from man’s bondage to 
sin and death. It is through the Spirit that the unselfish love of God 
is poured into human hearts. It is this love which characterizes this 
newness of life in the New Adam, this uncreated energy of God which 
restores man to communion with the life of the All-Holy Trinity. It 
is this love which nourishes man’s life of theosis and keeps him growing 
in the image and likeness of God. 


Epilogue 

Man is created for immortality, not for death. If human and 
cosmic natures are under the servitude of sin, this is not the natural 
condition. This is the result of Adam’s failure, in which cosmic nature 
participates, not of its own will, but because of Him who subjected 
nature to this slavery in the hope that the whole creation would also 
participate in the glorious freedom of the children of God (Romans 
8 : 21 ). 

What is our responsibility today, as believers and theologians, 
vis-a-vis this call of ours, a call to life for us, a call to life for the 
world, even a “life in abundance” (John 10:10)? My own answer, 
with which I will conclude this presentation, is the answer of our most 
renowned theologian of today, Fr. Georges Florovsky: 

We are living in a grim and nervous age. The sense of 
historical security has been lost long ago. It seems that our 
traditional civilization may collapse altogether and fall to 
pieces. The sense of direction is also confused. There is 
no way out of this predicament and impasse unless a radical 
change takes place. Unless ... In the Christian language it 
reads—unless we repent, unless we ask for a gift of repen¬ 
tance. ., Life is given abundantly to all men, and yet we are 
still dead. “Repent, and turn yourselves from all your trans¬ 
gressions; so iniquity shall not be your ruin. Cast away from 
you all your transgressions, whereby you have trans¬ 
gressed; and make you a new heart and a new spirit: for 
why will ye die, O house of Israel? For I have no pleasure in 
the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: wherefore 
turn yourselves, and live ye” (Ezekiel 18:30-32). 

There are two ways. “See, I have set before thee this 
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day life and good, and death and evil... I call heaven and 
earth to record this day against you that I have set before 
you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore choose 
life” (Deuteronomy, 30:15,19) 

Let us choose life.. 


** Florovsky, Creation and Redemption, p. 16. 
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Penitential Discipline 
IN THE Orthodox Canonical Tradition* 


John H. Erickson 


The subject of this paper calls for little explanation or apology. 
Few in the Orthodox Church today would question the need for in¬ 
vestigation of the history of penitential discipline in the Orthodox 
canonical tradition. Yet the task is not an easy one. No other sacra¬ 
mental act of the Church has undergone such extensive developments 
and changes in its outward forms. Most of the other rites of the Church 
attained their present form, or something closely resembling it, by 
the eleventh century, but the penitential rite was undergoing develop¬ 
ment well into the eighteenth.^ Even today many variations can be 
found, the most noteworthy being that between the indicative formula 
of absolution (“I absolve thee...”) employed in the Russian Church 
and the deprecative formula (“May God forgive...”) followed 
elsewhere. And corresponding to these many changes and variations 
in external form are a profusion of theoretical problems. With some 
trepidation, then, I should like to begin this presentation with a few 
generalizations concerning the practice and understanding of penance 
in the Church to the mid-fourth century, passing over the various 
penitential disputes of Christian antiquity in silence, dismissing as 
red herrings many of the problems and pseudo-problems posed by 
modem scholarship, and ignoring the considerable variation of 
penitential practice and institutions from place to place and time to 
time during this period. 

Penance in the Early Church 

Penance in the early Church is a comparatively well-explored 


♦ Presented at the annual meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society of 
America, May 26, 1977, at St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary. 

‘Detailed examination in A. Almazov, Tainaia hpovied v Pravoslavnoi 
vostochnoi tserkvi (Odessa, 1894), vol. 2,1-320. 
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subject~and also one that has provoked considerable controversy. 
The older view of Harnack et a/.—that an early Christian rigorism, 
which allowed no possibility of reconciliation to the Church of those 
guilty of the capital sins of murder, fornication and apostasy, gra¬ 
dually gave way to laxism—has been challenged and now is largely 
discredited, or at least subject to considerable revision and modifica- 
tion.*® The Church has always known the power of the keys and has 
not known limits to this power—at least not limits imposed by the 
relative greatness of the sin. But for the first centuries of the Church’s 
life, few occasions for controversy arose. The early Church knew 
few post-baptismal murderers or fornicators. Their “second baptism” 
by the baptism of repentance therefore is rare. What did prove a 
problem was apostasy. Already in the correspondence between Pliny 
the Younger and the Emperor Trajan we read of those who “said 
that they were Christians and then denied it, explaining that they had 
been, but had ceased to be such, some three years ago, some a good 
many years, and a few even twenty” (Pliny, Ep. 10.96.6). But such 
people rarely returned to the Church—not that they were excluded 
on principle from repentance and reconciliation, but they excluded 
themselves: they did not repent. An acute problem arises only with 
the Decian persecution (250-51), which followed nearly a half cen¬ 
tury of peace for the Church. The situation is dramatically depicted 
by St. Cyprian in his treatise On the Lapsed and in his letters. Fam¬ 
ilies are divided: a son dies as a martyr, but his mother and sister 
apostasize (Ep. 27.1). “Born Christians” rush to sacrifice and as 
quickly beg—or demand—restoration to that society whose benefits 
they had so long enjoyed. Penitential discipline becomes a large- 
scale and immediate problem not only in Cyprian’s Carthage but 
throughout the empire, and following the even harsher persecutions 
under Diocletian (from 302) the problem recurs. 

I have reviewed church history at this point because it was pre¬ 
cisely in this period that the canonical tradition in matters of penance 
was being formed. Or, to put it slightly differently, the reconciliation 
of apostates becomes the model for the sacrament of penance in the 


*See most conveniently B. Poschmann, Penance and the Anointing of 
the Sick (Herder and Herder, New York, 1964; trans. from Basse and Letzte 
Oelung, Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte vol. 4.3, Herder, Freiburg im Br., 
1951), pp. 1-80, and the literature reviewed there. 

® The impact of this model can be seen in a striking way in the peniten¬ 
tial ordines of the Armenian, Nestorian and Jacobite rites, which are based 
ultimately on the ordo for admission to penance of an apostate. Noted by 
A. Raes, “Les rites de la penitence chez les Arm6niens,” Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica 13 (1947), pp. 648-55, at p. 650 n.l. 
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early Church, particularly for the period immediately preceding and 
immediately following the Council of Nicaea.® It is essential, there¬ 
fore, to analyze the chief characteristics of the practice and under¬ 
standing of penance in this period. 

(1) To many, the most noteworthy feature of penitential disci¬ 
pline in antiquity is the length and severity of the penances pres¬ 
cribed. For example, canon 22 of the Council of Ancyra (314) pres¬ 
cribes: “With regard to willful homicides, let them be ‘prostrators,’ 
and deemed worthy of the eucharist only at the close of life.” And 
depending on their own proclivities, they are appalled either at the 
severity of antiquity or at the laxity of modern times. Yet this is 
misleading. In fact, there was considerable variety on this point. 
Penances prescribed in the canonical epistle of St. Peter of Alexandria 
(d. 311), for example, are in no case very extended or of an extreme 
character, even for the lapsed. What is more impressive, though per¬ 
haps less obvious from the bare bones of our canonical texts, is the 
definite ecclesial context of penance in this period. A few passages 
from the Didascalia Apostolorum, a third-century Syrian compen¬ 
dium of instruction and admonition for bishops, may illustrate what 
I mean by this: 

Judge therefore, O bishop, strictly as God Almighty; 
and those who repent receive with mercy as God Almighty. 

And rebuke and exhort and teach; for the Lord God also 
with an oath promised forgiveness to them that have 
sinned... . 

But when thou hast seen one who has sinned, be stem 
with him, and command that they [i.e. the faithful] put him 
forth; and when he is gone forth let them be stern with 
him, and take him to task, and keep him without the 
Church; and then let them come in and plead for him.... 

And then do thou, O bishop, command him to come in, 
and examine him whether he be repentant. And if he is 
worthy to be received into the Church, appoint him days 
of fasting according to his offence, two or three weeks, or 
five, or seven; and so dismiss him that he may depart, saying 
to him whatever is right for admonition and instruction; and 
rebuke him, and say to him that he be by himself in humilia¬ 
tion, and that he beg and beseech during the days of his fast 
that he may be found worthy of the forgiveness of sins. .. 

But thou shalt by no means forbid them to enter the 


*C. 6, ed. and trans. R. H. Connolly (Oxford, 1929), pp. 40, 52-53. 
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Church and hear the word, O bishop; for neither did our 
Lord and Saviour utterly thrust away and reject publicans 
and sinners, but did even eat with them.... And after¬ 
wards, as each one of them repents and shows the fruits of 
repentance, receive him to prayer after the manner of a 
heathen. And as thou baptizest a heathen and then receivest 
him, so also lay hand upon this man, whilst all pray for him, 
and then bring him in and let him communicate with the 
Church... 

We have here not just the reconciliation of the individual sinner with 
his God, but—congruent with this—his reconciliation with the Church, 
with the bishop standing in the place of God, acting as His steward. 
His olKOvopoq, and with all the faithful actively involved in in¬ 
tercession. 

(2) The context of penance is the Church; its goal, the eucha- 
rist. This orientation can be seen in countless texts, whether canonical 
or liturgical, historical or dogmatic. One illustration is a canon which 
summarizes the system of graded penance introduced by St, Gregory 
the Wonderworker in Pontus {Canon, ep. c. 11): 

The grade of “mourner” takes place outside the door 
of the church; here it is proper for the sinner to stand, and 
to beseech the faithful as they enter to pray for him. That 
of “hearer” is inside the door, in the narthex; here it is 
proper for the sinner to stand as long as the catechumens 
remain, and then to go forth. For he [Gregory] says, when 
he has heard the Scriptures and the instructions, let him be 
put forth and not be counted worthy of the prayer. The 
grade of “prostrator” is when he stands within the door of 
the nave, and goes forth with the catechumens. That of 
“stander” is when he takes his stand with the faithful, and 
does not go forth with the catechumens. Last is that of 
participant in the Holy Things. 

Penance here is seen as an ordered process or movement of return 
to eucharistic communion. The system of St. Gregory, apparently 
confined to Pontus, Cappadocia and parts of Asia, is noteworthy for 
its articulation, but analogous provisions can be found virtually every¬ 
where. Special prayers, special clothing, special gestures and postures 
made the penitent as much a feature of the early Church as the cate- 


«C. 10, p. 104. 
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chumen, to whom he is often compared, arousing—as in the case of 
Fabiola in Rome—the admiration and awe of the community or—as in 
the case of some in St. Augustine’s Hippo—the suspicion that they 
would as soon remain penitents as return to communion (cf. Serm, 
232.8). 

(3) As we note this ecclesial context and eucharistic orienta¬ 
tion, we should also note what is absent: an inquisitorial procedure, 
an established pattern for “confession.” To the dismay of Roman 
Catholic or Protestant polemicists, texts of this period show little 
interest in confession as such, whether “public” or “private.” For 
the most part, our texts suppose that the sin itself was manifest, known 
to all. The penitential system of the early Church, patterned, as it 
were, on the paradigmatic sin of apostasy, presupposes what might 
be called the objective nature of sin. Sin is not just a disposition, an 
inclination, a psychological state. Rather, the sinner, operating in 
full knowledge, makes a deliberate, conscious choice, and completes 
this movement of the will with an act that manifestly excludes him 
from the body of the faithful and identifies him with the works of the 
Evil One. He abandons the banquet of immortality for the libations 
of idols—often literally. The whole man is involved. So also, penance 
itself involves not just a change in attitude, but calls for the fruits of 
repentance, manifested in diverse outward ways. Among these—along 
with prostrations, sackcloth and ashes—is confession (s^ojJioXoyTiaic;). 
It is chiefly a penitential exercise, one of the fruits of repentance, and 
not part of a judicial procedure. For a judicial procedure was not 
really considered necessary. I am reminded of the last of the synods 
against Paul of Samosata, that third-century heretic: “There is no 
need for any judgement first upon his deeds, since he is outside; he 
has departed from the canon..® (I add parenthetically that there 
was likewise no set formula for “absolution.” Certainly there were 
prayers over the penitents, and some texts like the Didascalia Aposto- 
lorum speak of a final imposition of hands by the bishop. But absolu¬ 
tion was above all signaled by a return to eucharistic fellowship. Very 
often one simply reads that a person is to “proceed to communion” 
[Laodicea c. 2] after completing the prescribed penance, that he is 
“then to undertake the communion of the Good” [Basil the Great 
c. 4].^) 

This penitential system of the early Church has its strengths: 
a clear understanding of the relationship between penance and the 


® Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 7.30.6. 

^ These and additional examples in O. D. Watkin’s still valuable History 
of Penance (London, 1920), vol. 1, p. 327. 
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eucharist, an awareness of the ecdesial dimension of penance and 
reconciliation, a strong insistence on repentance and its fruits. But 
it also has certain manifest weaknesses. There is the obvious danger 
of a wooden legalism, according to which penance is viewed as 
“doing your time,” as “paying your debt to society”—a danger that 
becomes particularly acute if a eucharistic orientation of penance is 
lost. Further, the intimate connection between thought, will and act 
presupposed in the apostasy model can break down in a number of 
ways. Thought does not always lead to assent of the will; a movement 
of the will is not always completed by action; ignorance, fear, com¬ 
pulsion or sheer stupidity can always intervene. The various ancient 
canons and theolosical writers dealing with penance are forced to 
consider such problems, but they often show an extraordinary lack 
of sensitivity. (For example, canon 4 of the Council of Neocaesarea 
declares: “If any man lusting after a woman purposes to lie with her, 
and his design does not come to effect, it is evident that he has been 
saved by grace,”) And what of secret sins, spontaneously confessed 
to the priest or bishop and not known to all? Public penance can also 
involve, in the words of St. John Chrysostom, “the intolerable publi¬ 
city of the forum” (Horn, contra Anomeos 5). It can involve legal 
difficulties. Canon 132 of the African Code reports a painful case: 
a man confesses to his bishop in secret, is publicly penanced, but 
then recants and accuses the bishop of defamation of character. It 
can even involve physical danger. For this reason Basil the Great 
(c. 34) makes special provisions for the secret adulteress: 

Our fathers did not command public exposure of 
women who have committed adultery and have confessed 
through godly fear [i.e. secretly] or were convicted in some 
other way, lest by establishing their guilt we should afford 
grounds for their death. Rather, they commanded that 
they stand without communion until their time of penance 
should be fulfilled. 

(Presumably the adulteress’ husband would become suspicious and 
kill her if he saw her performing all the grades of public penance, 
though another explanation is that she might be punished by the civil 
authorities with death, the penalty for adultery.) So many and so 
varied are these cases not conforming to the apostasy model that the 
prudent steward of souls often must use his own judgement in deter¬ 
mining the “economy” of a penance. Hence Basil the Great, Gregory 
of Nyssa and other writers on the subject, after discussing penances 
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in some detail, always end by adding an appropriate “escape clause.” 
For example: 

If, however, any of those who have been guilty of the 
aforementioned sins is fervent in performing penance, he 
who by the mercy of God has been entrusted with loosing 
and binding shall not be deserving of censure if, on seeing 
the magnitude of the sinner’s penance, he inclines toward 
clemency and diminishes the period of punishment.® 

Yet there is a further—and far more serious—defect in this ap¬ 
proach to sin and penance. The sins dealt with by the ancient canons 
are not our only sins. In his canonical epistles, Basil the Great lays 
down what is according to custom in Cappadocia, going back to the 
days of Firmilian in his examples. But often by his own counsels 
whether to greater leniency or, at times, toward greater severity, he 
shows himself opposed to the legalism of the prevailing system. His 
own attitude toward penance is shown more clearly elsewhere in his 
works. He regrets that his predecessors were so preoccupied with 
grave sins that they neglected others which they deemed less serious: 
wrath, avarice and the like; and he condemns this as “a perverse tra¬ 
dition of men.” ® “I have been rereading the Holy Scriptures,” he 
says, “and I find in the Old Testament as in the New Testament that 
contumacy against God consists not in the multiplicity or greatness 
of the sins, but in the violation of any precept whatsoever; the con¬ 
demnation is the same for any disobedience to God,” .. this 
distinction between great and little sins doesn’t exist in the New 
Testament. There is but one verdict which pertains to all sins: our 
Lord saying, ‘Everyone who commits sin is a slave to sin’ (John 
8:34). Likewise St. John cries out, ‘He who does not obey the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God rests upon him’ (3:36). It is 
not the distinction of sins that gives rise to this threat, but the trans¬ 
gression itself. In a word, if we are permitted to speak of great and 
little sins, it cannot be denied that that sin is great which masters a 
person, and that small which is mastered by him.” 


® Basil the Great c. 74; cf. Gregory of Nyssa c. 5. On use of the word 
olKOVOiiioc as a terminus technicus in penitential discipline see my article 
*'Oikonomia in Byzantine Canon Law,” in Law, Church, and Society: Essays in 
Honor of Stephan Kuttner, ed. K. Pennington and R. Somerville (University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1977), pp. 225-36, esp. pp. 227-29. 

® De judicio Dei 7, P.G. 31:669. 

^Ubid, 4,661. 

Regulae brevius tractatae, q. 293, P.G. 31:1288. 
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Penance in Byzantium 


With these words of St. Basil, the last drawn from his Shorter 
Rule, we are in quite a different world, the world of monasticism and 
asceticism, a world of spiritual counsel and direction under the guid¬ 
ance of the 'rtVSupaTLKoq Tiatqp, a world whose chief theoreti¬ 
cians, beginning with the great Alexandrians Clement and Origen, 
viewed the essence of the Christian life as gradual purification through 
spiritual therapy. The impact of monasticism, and of its approach to 
sin and repentance, on the Church’s penitential discipline is enormous, 
perhaps greater than its impact on worship or any other area of the 
life of the Church. Unfortunately this subject has received compara¬ 
tively little scholarly attention. Most writers on the history of penance 
turn directly from antiquity to the western Middle Ages, ignoring 
crucial developments in the Byzantine East, or else certain extrinsic 
preconceptions have determined their approach: the interaction of 
monastic and non-monastic understandings of penance is seen as 
another chapter in the perpetual struggle of Geist and Amt. One thing 
is certain: here, as with penance in antiquity, it is easy to oversimplify, 
difficult to come up with valid generalizations. Sharp lines of demar¬ 
cation—until this point, canonical penance; from this point, quasi¬ 
monastic confession—cannot be drawn. The influence of the monastic 
tradition can be felt early. (I think, for example, of the Canonical 
Epistle of St. Gregory of Nyssa, which tries to harmonize the “seven 
deadly sins” of monasticism with the older penitential system on the 
basis of the effect of a given sin on the soul: does it affect the rational, 
the concupiscible or the irascible part of the soul, or a combination? 
The artificiality of the approach needs no comment.) At the same 
time, the older forms of canonical penance survive. It used to be 
supposed that the abolition of the office of penitentiary priest by 
Patriarch Nectarius in 391 marked the end of public penance in the 
Great Church in Constantinople. But in fact public penance survived 
for centuries, both in Constantinople and elsewhere. The correspon¬ 
dence of Demetrius Chomatianos in the thirteenth century, for ex¬ 
ample, reveals several such instances.^® 

But if a turning point must be indicated, it certainly would have 


118, ed. J.«B. Pitra, Analecta sacra et classica spicilegio solesmensi 
parata, vol. 7 (Paris and Rome, 1891), cols. 503-06; c. 121, cols. 533-36; c. 123, 
cols. 537-38; c. 144, cols. 559-60. From the canons ascribed to Patriarch 
Nicephorus, cc. 28 and 29 (second recension, P.G. 100:857-60), it would seem 
that Byzantium in this period, like the contemporary Carolingian Empire in 
the West, followed a policy of public fault—^public penance, private fault— 
private penance. 
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to be the iconoclastic controversy and its immediate aftermath, when 
the role of monks as confessors for laymen is for the first time firmly 
established and systematized. The outlines of this can be seen in the 
correspondence of St. Theodore of Studios and in the penitential 
canons ascribed (probably falsely) to Patriarch St. Nicephorus,^** The 
details are provided by the various works ascribed to “John the 
Faster.” These works have nothing to do with the sixth-century 
patriarch of that name, but neither do they date ca. 1100, as some 
modern scholars have maintained. In fact the oldest form of this 
farrago of texts, the Canonarion, should be assigned to the early- or 
mid-ninth century, probably to Studite circles. 

The chief characteristics of the monastic approach of John the 
Faster stand in contrast to those of the older system of canonical 
penance, though with some justice the author constantly interjects, 
“Not 1, but St. Basil says.. 

(1) The public aspect of the older system disappears: its various 
grades, its special dress and the like; and something akin to the early 
Irish “commutation” is introduced: 

The fact that we reduce the number of years of penance 
will not, I believe, seem unreasonable to those who are able 
to reason correctly. For since neither in the writings of our 
Father Basil the Great nor in the more ancient of our vener¬ 
able Fathers has any fasting, vigil or prostration numerically 
been established for sinners, but simply abstention from 
Holy Communion, we have decided that it behooves us, 
with regard to those who truly repent and desire to subject 
their flesh to the infliction of hardships and gratefully to 
lead a life that will counterbalance their previous wicked¬ 
ness, to counterbalance to them also a reduction of their 
term of penance in proportion to the measure of their ab¬ 
stinence. For example, if anyone agrees not to drink wine 
on certain days, we have decided to subtract one year from 
the sentence established by the Fathers for the expiation 


i^Esp. II ep, 162, P.G. 99:1504-16. 

their various recensions and editions thereof, see H.-G. Beck, 
Kirche und iheologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft XII.2.1 (Munich, 1959), pp. 490-91. 

Ed. J. Morin, Commentarius historicus de discipUna in administra- 
tione sacramenti poenitentiae (Paris, 1651), appendix. On the text: E. Herman, 
“II piu antico penitenziale greco,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 19 (1953), 
pp. 70-127. 
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of his offence. So also, if he promises abstinence from meat 
for a time, we have seen fit to deduct another year; if from 
cheese and eggs, or from fish, or from olive oil, etc., for 
each case of abstinence from any of these products we 
have seen fit to take off a year. Nor is this all. If he chooses 
to appease God by frequently repeated prostrations, we 
have seen fit to do likewise, and especially if he shows a 
willingness to provide generous alms, without straining his 
power or overtaxing his ability. If, however, anyone after 
his fall has entered the God-pleasing solitary life [i.e. mona- 
sticism], we have seen fit to shorten still further his sentence, 
seeing that throughout the rest of his life he is destined to 
suffer the austerities that befit that way of life.^® 

These penances may be yet further modified to fit the individual: 

Son, what are you able to observe? For penances are 
imposed according to the ability and the preference of those 
who receive them, and not in proportion to the sins. For 
it sometimes happens that one who has sinned little, be¬ 
cause he is of a generous spirit, accepts his penance willingly 
and promptly, in order that he may receive not only remis¬ 
sion of his sins but even the crown. But one who has sin¬ 
ned much, because he is of a negligent and sluggish spirit, 
should be punished with little severity, lest he be over¬ 
whelmed by the severity of the penance and become dis¬ 
couraged and give up everything.^^ 

Above all, these penances are viewed as medicinal, rather than vin¬ 
dicative. The forensic element, present in Western and to an extent 
in early Christian penitential discipline, disappears beneath a bar¬ 
rage of medicinal imagery. Already the Synod in Trullo (692) presents 
a concentrated dosage of such language (c. 102): 

It is incumbent upon those who have received from 
God the power to bind and to loose, to consider the quality 
of the sin and the readiness of the sinner for conversion, 
and to apply medicine suitable for the disease, lest if he is 
injudicious in each of these respects he should fail in regard 


1 of the 35 canons attributed to John the Faster in the Pedalion 
(Athens, 1957), p, 699. 

“AKoXouGta Kal Td^iQ, ed. Morin, appendix p. 83. 
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to the healing of the sick man. For the disease of sin is not 
simple, but various and multiform, and it germinates many 
mischievous offshoots, from which much evil is diffused, 
and it proceeds further until it is checked by the power of 
the physician. Therefore he who professes the science of 
spiritual medicine first of all should consider the disposi¬ 
tion of him who has sinned, and to see whether he tends 
to health or, on the contrary, provokes his disease by his 
own behavior, and to look how he can care for his manner 
of life during the interval. And if he does not resist the 
physician, and if the ulcer of the soul is increased by the 
application of the imposed medicaments, then let him mete 
out mercy to him... 

(2) Penances have been modified, and so has procedure. The 
actual confession of sins, not emphasized in the older system, now 
comes to the fore. Gentle exploration of spiritual ills on the part of 
the confessor is facilitated by lists of questions. And foremost among 
these questions are those dealing with offenses of a sexual nature. If 
the paradigmatic sin of antiquity was apostasy, that of the Middle 
Ages is fornication. In the Akolouthia for Confession ascribed to 
John the Faster, after the opening psalms and prayers are completed, 
the confessor first asks: “Tell me, my son, how did you first lose your 
virginity?” This is quite understandable. The format provided for 
confession closely follows that for a novice entering upon that life 
of permanent penance which is monasticism, in which his entire life 
is reviewed. 

(3) A final change raises that perennially popular question of 
the proper “minister of the sacrament.” Who can “forgive sins”? 
What is the basis for their authority? For Anastasius the Sinaite, the 
answer was clear: it is the spiritual men, the true “disciples of Christ,” 
the “therapeuts of God,” the “stewards of salvation,” monks garbed 
with the robe of repentance who can absolve.^® St. Symeon the New 
Theologian is even more emphatic: “Before the monks, the bishops 
alone by succession from the apostles had the power to bind and to 
loose. But with time the bishops did not use or used badly their power. 
This redoubtable function.. . was then transferred to the elect people 
of God, that is, the monks.” It is above all spiritual gifts that m^e 


Ibid., p. 79. 

Quaest. et resp., P.G. 89:369,372,373, 

Letter on Confession c. 11, ed. K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt 
beim griechischen Monchtum (Leipzig, 1898; repr. Hildesheim, 1969), p. 120. 
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a confessor, that give him that TiappriaLa necessary for obtaining 
forgiveness. Some saints’ lives show this very clearly. A Saracen seeks 
out St. Symeon the Stylite to confess that, violating his oath, he had 
wished to eat meat, and to obtain remission of sins “by the all-power¬ 
ful prayers of the saint.” “ Another interesting example is related in 
the acts of the anti-Photian council of 869. A protospatharius named 
Theodore appears before the legates of the Pope to reply to an accusa¬ 
tion against him. When asked whether he has confessed his offense 
and received a penance, Theodore replies in the affirmative. When 
the legates ask the name of his confessor, Theodore answers: “I do 
not know. I know only that he had been a chartophylax, that he 
was tonsured, and that he had spent forty years on a pillar.” The 
legates ask: “Was he a priest?” Theodore replies: “I do not know. He 
was an dcSSd, and I had faith in the man, and I confessed to him.” 
These cases may be regarded as aberrations, but the same mentality 
perhaps can be seen in the history of the word dcvdboxoc;. Originally 
meaning, “he who goes surety for another,” the term is used above all 
for the sponsor in baptism. By extension, it comes to mean a novice’s 
sponsor for entrance into the monastic life, the elder who hears his 
first confession, who totally guides and supports him in his spiritual 
life, who shares in his life of penitence. Finally it frequently comes to 
refer to the confessor of laymen still living in the world. 

The bishop on his throne or the stylite on his pillar: opposition 
between the two should not be exaggerated. In Byzantium, particu¬ 
larly in the last centuries of the empire, there were always moderating 
positions. Monks obtain a monopoly in penitential matters, but they 
must have appropriate letters of commission from the hierarchic^ 
authority. For their work, spiritual gifts no doubt are useful, but this 
above all means “knowing the remedies,” knowing what penance to 
prescribe in a given case, and not some extraordinary psychic powers.®^ 
St. Basil had restricted the task of binding and loosing to “the dispen¬ 
sers of the holy mysteries,” i.e. to priests, and his authority helped 
to assure that administration of penance for the most part would be 
restricted to hieromonks. Yet even if the priest is upheld as “the 
proper minister of the sacrament,” this does not mean that the earlier 
emphasis on the ecclesial context of penance is being affirmed. To 


®^Theodoret, Hist, relig. c. 26, P.G. 82: 1477. 

Mansi 16:150-51. This and the immediately preceding examples noted 
in the excellent articles ^.v. “Confession” in the Dictionnaire de tMologie ca- 
tholique, vol. 3.1, cols. 828-974. 

*®Cf. the ^VTaXp.a for a spiritual father, P.G. 119: 1152-53. 

Regulae brevius tractatae, q. 288, P.G. 31:1284. 
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monastic claims to special spiritual power are opposed counterclaims 
to power. Such, for example, is basically the approach of Patriarch 
St. Methodius in dealing with the Studites, who objected to his moder¬ 
ation in dealing with former adherents of iconoclasm and his absolu¬ 
tion of the deceased iconoclast Emperor Theophilus. In defending his 
position, Methodius relies heavily on Pseudo-Dionysius, who hence¬ 
forth is regularly cited whenever official “economies” are attacked as 
black magic: 

It is not lawful for a priest to be corrected by those of 
your rank, O monks, even though he should seem to be 
unholy in doing divine things or be proved to have done 
some other forbidden thing. . .. And if judgment is God’s, 
as the Oracles testify, and the priests are angels and inter¬ 
preters after the bishops of divine judgments, then learn 
divine things fitting for you, when the time is right, by means 
of the ministers through whom you were deemed worthly 
to be a monk.*® 

The ecclesial context of penance has been lost, and with it the 
eucharistic orientation of the early Church’s penitential system. The 
eucharist is no longer the goal, but simply another tool, like prostra¬ 
tions and fasting, in a program of gradual spiritual improvement. 
Thus in some of the later texts ascribed to John the Faster, reconcilia¬ 
tion to the eucharist becomes only partial. After a certain period of 
penance, one may receive communion on specified days, like Easter 
and the Dormition, but in the interval penance must be resumed.*® 
The eucharist has become so much a part of the penitential process 
that reception of communion itself comes to be understood as a form 
of penance. 

The goal has become “spiritual improvement.” But even this is 
seen in relative terms, just as penances are apportioned according to 
relative ability. In reading John the Faster I am reminded of the 
report cards we had when I was in elementary school: “working up 
to ability level” was the highest mark awarded. The contrast between 
this approach and that of antiquity can be seen in a striking way in 
the course of the tetragamy affair, so called from the uncanonical 
fourth marriage of Emperor Leo the Wise (906). Writes Patriarch 
Nicholas Mystikos, castigating Rome for its part in permitting Leo 
to return to the Church without previous separation from his “wife”: 


Ep. 8, To Demophilus, P.G. 3:1088. 

Cf. ’AKoXouOia Kal xd^ic;, ed. Morin, appendix p. 88. 
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Is it in the power of Rome so to “economize” that a 
lawbreaker goes unpunished, and with impure hands lays 
hold on what is holy? and to lead back into the divine pre¬ 
cincts, whence they have been rightly expelled, those who 
have been driven forth for pollution, even though they have 
not put their pollution aside? This would be a mighty au¬ 
thority indeed of which you are possessed—an authority 
possessed not even by Him who “taketh away the sins of the 
world,” let alone by any other, whether of His holy disciples 
or of the other teachers of the Church! He indeed came to 
bear our sins, but, naturally, only when we have ceased to 
sin, not when we are cleaving to and performing without 
scruple those things which He “taketh away.” 

Here, as in the early Church, there are certain clear limits to “eco¬ 
nomy” in penitential matters: the fruits of repentance are demanded. 
On the other hand Euthymius, Nicholas’ successor as patriarch, has 
no such scruples and admits Leo without demanding separation. 
After all, that saintly ascetic had been Leo’s father confessor. Pre- 
sumbly he knew Leo’s spiritual capacities and was willing to take 
responsibility for him before God. Presumably Leo was “working up 
to ability level,” however low that level might be. 


Post-Byzantine Developments 

We have seen Byzantium’s tendency to turn penance into spiri¬ 
tual guidance under a qualified guru. Let us now turn briefly to the 
more recent tendency to view confession chiefly as a formal “obliga¬ 
tion,” whose fulfillment qualifies a person for that other “obligation,” 
reception of the eucharist, and keeps him as a member in good standing 
in the church community. This too is a complex phenomenon, as little 
investigated as the interaction of monastic and non-monastic in Byzan¬ 
tium. But “western influence,” that all-too-convenient scapegoat for 
Orthodoxy’s difficulties over the last half millenium, is at least in 
part to blame. Like theological literature, penance undergoes what 
Fr. George Florovsky has described as a “pseudomorphosis.” Par¬ 
ticularly in Russia, it uncritically adopts western forms without really 
assimilating them. I have already touched upon one aspect of this 
pseudomorphosis: the change in the formula of absolution from dep- 


32, ed. and trans. R.J.H. Jenkins and L.G. Westerink, Nicholas I 
Patriarch of Constantinople: Letters, Dumbarton Oaks Texts 2 (Washington, 
1973), pp. 234-36, slightly modified. 
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recative (“May God forgive...”) to indicative (“I absolve thee. . .”). 
This occurs first in the Vilno Trebnik of 1618 and is reproduced 
virtually unchanged in Peter Moghila’s Trebnik, along with an ex¬ 
planatory introduction taken directly from Latin instructions on con¬ 
fession published under Pope Paul V in 1603. Because of Moghila’s 
prestige and the clarity of his presentation, this formula became 
extremely popular, and eventually it was adopted by the whole Rus¬ 
sian Church.*® 

This indicative formula of absolution is a fairly obvious example 
of western influence. But there were other, subtler modifications of 
the medieval quasi-monastic confessional practice. Among these is 
the establishment of certain obligatory rules and requirements. In 
Russia as in Buzantium, specific penitential periods had not originally 
been prescribed. Only from the seventeenth century were the faithful 
told that they must go to confession four times a year, during the four 
fasting seasons, a requirement which was soon reduced to the once-a- 
year minimum in effect to the present day. (It should come as no sur¬ 
prise to discover that the establishment of these minimum requirements 
coincides with increased involvement of the civil authorities in reli¬ 
gious affairs: annual confession becomes a civil requirement as well 
as an ecclesiastical one.) At the same time, the relationship of penitent 
to confessor was given a new legal status. Precise requirements were 
laid down as to how, where and to whom confession was to be made. 
By the eighteenth century confession had become so closely regulated 
that fines were imposed on those not fulfilling the minimum require¬ 
ments.*® The monastic tradition’s tendency to spiritual individualism 
gives way, and a juridical element, which in Byzantium had been al¬ 
most totally obscured by concentration on the medicinal aspect of 
penance, now comes to the fore. Confession, which in the monastic 
tradition was seen as one aspect in a comprehensive program for 
spiritual growth, now is closely linked to membership in the Church. 
One might even say that in a sense penance is again placed in an ec- 
clesial context, as it had been in Christian antiquity. But with what 
a difference! For in effect the very definition of the Church has 
changed. The Church is now understood above all as a horizontal 
community virtually identical with society as a whole; the vertical 
element of communion with God in the eucharist is lost from sight. 
The definition of penance has changed as well. Confession and abso¬ 
lution remain, but too often they are quite removed from any idea 


“ Almazov, vol. 1, pp. 497-507. 

Almazov, vol. 2, pp. 360-409. I wish to thank Mr. Alexander Lisenko 
for these references to Almazov. 
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of repentance and forgiveness of sins. A striking example is related by 
Fr. Dmitrii Dudko, a priest in Russia today: 

Here’s what one priest told me not long ago. A woman 
came to him for confession. He asked: “How did you sin?” 

She answered: “I didn’t.” “Well, then, if you’re sinless, you 
don’t need confession. Go on.” She didn’t leave, but de¬ 
manded instead that he hear her out. “Listen,” she said, “I 
have a certificate of commendation saying that I have not 
sinned.” 

With the story of this impeccant woman we have a remarkable 
example of the gap which can exist in any age between the formal 
aspects of the Church’s penitential discipline and the reality which 
that discipline should reflect: the reality of sin and of the possibility 
of repentance and restoration to a life of communion with a loving 
and forgiving Father, through His Son in the Church established by 
Him. This example, like many of the others in this survey, perhaps 
may be dismissed as exaggerated or one-sided, as showing what pen¬ 
itential discipline should not be, rather than what it should be in the 
Orthodox canonical tradition. By using such examples, I have not 
intended any disrespect for the past. However I have tried to avoid 
absolutizing any one period of church history, to resist the temptation 
simply to reconstruct the past. The reality of sin, repentance and 
forgiveness remains. But the ways in which this reality was expressed 
and conveyed in the third-century Roman Empire—or in ninth-century 
Byzantium or nineteenth-century Russia—are not necessarily the most 
adequate or appropriate for twentieth-century America. Apostasy? 
Fornication? Is not the besetting sin of our time rather that miserable 
schizophrenia according to which the Church occupies one compart¬ 
ment of our lives, while all our values and expectations are formed by 
the increasingly non-Christian world around us? Lengthy exclusion 
from communion? Remarkable ascetical practices? Canonists have 
distinguished vindicative and medicinal penances in the history of 
canon law. Is this not the time to stress the educative aspect of pen¬ 
ance? The Orthodox canonical tradition has had a rich and occasion¬ 
ally even colorful past, but what will be its future? Certainly part of 
our task as Orthodox theologians of the present must be to maintain 
this tradition as a living and vivifying one, so that “repentance and 
forgiveness of sins” may be “preached in His name to all nations” 
more effectively (Luke 24:37). 


Hope (St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, N.Y., 1977), 
pp. 133*34. Presumably the woman viewed confession above all as a formal 
obligation to be fulfilled before each reception of the eucharist. On this late 
development see Almazov, voL 2, pp. 426-435. 
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A Pastoral Perspective on Sin 
AND THE Sacrament of Confession* 


Vladimir Stakhy Borichevsky 


Many of us are familiar with the TV spot which gives us a very 
dramatic warning of the danger of heart disease. We see a man with 
a bomb strapped to his chest, as the announcer makes his announce¬ 
ment we hear the bomb ticking away. At a dramatic moment the 
bomb explodes. The sinner is like that. He is walking around with a 
time bomb strapped to his soul. This time bomb will explode and 
destroy the sinner, unless it is defused or neutralized. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem begins his “Catechetical Homily on Re¬ 
pentance and Remission of Sins” with this simple description of sin: 
“Sin is a fearful thing, and the sorest disease of the soul is transgres¬ 
sion, secretly cutting its sinews, and becoming also the cause of 
eternal fire; and evil of man’s own choosing, and offspring of the will. 
For that we sin of our own free will the Prophet says plainly in a 
certain place: ‘I planted you as a choice ripe vine, true stock of all of 
you, yet now you are turned to a vine debased and worthless’ (Jere¬ 
miah 2:21).”^ 

As an Orthodox pastor I learned to value this simple straight¬ 
forward description of sin because it was true to life as I knew it. As 
pastor I found: (1) sin to be a fearful thing; (2) sin to be a disease 
of the soul; (3) sin to be the result of man’s free will. I also knew that 
most of my spiritual children accepted this description of sin. If they 
didn’t, it was my responsibility as pastor and spiritual father to teach 
them this. Therefore, when the pastor enters into the confessional 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the Orthodox Theological Society of 
America, May 27, 1977, at St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary. 

^ St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Homilies of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Lecture //, trans. P. Schaff and H. Wace, from vol. 8 of Nicene and Post Nicene 
Fathers (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publ. Co., 1893), par. 1, p. 8. 

All passages from Scripture are taken from the New English Bible 
(Oxford, New York, 1970) unless otherwise specified. 
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dialogue with the sinner, he could assume that both he and the con- 
fessee accepted this basic description of the nature of sin. Only if this 
were so could he be a father confessor and function as a spiritual 
father of his flock. In the confessional he could teach, counsel and 
absolve, while the sinner could confess his sin and seek spiritual 
direction and forgiveness of his sins. The sinner knows he is a sinner. 
He also knows he is responsible for his sin. He feels guilty because he 
has indeed disobeyed God and has become estranged from his heav¬ 
enly Father. Therefore, he needed to know that God accepted his 
repentance, that He could and would indeed forgive him for his sins 
if he was truly repentant. Finally, he knew that his diseased soul 
could be healed by the grace of God, that he could be restored, recon¬ 
ciled and reunited with his Father in heaven. 

The Orthodox Christian pastor finds no diflSculty in understanding 
and proclaiming such a world-view, and neither do most of our flock. 
But the pastor living in the world together with his flock is also con¬ 
fronted by another world-view with which he must come to terms. 
He cannot ignore it. The world impinges on the life of the Church 
and of all of its members. It demands attention twenty-four hours a 
day, through all modem means of communication. Even the time 
spent in prayer in Church is not inviolable. The words of our Lord 
describe succinctly the reality of man’s spiritual condition in the 
world in these words of prayer: ‘T have delivered Thy word to them, 
and the world hates them because they are strangers in the world, 
as I am. I pray Thee not to take them out of the world, but keep them 
from the evil one. They are strangers in the world as I am” (John 
17:14-18). Earlier in this dialogue Jesus had said to His disciples of 
His coming passion: “Look, the hour is coming—has indeed already 
come—when you are all to be scattered, each to his home, leaving 
me alone. Yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me. I have 
told you all this so that in me you may find peace. In the world you 
will have trouble. But courage! The victory is mine; I have conquered 
the world” (John 16:31-33). 

There is an answer to man’s dilemma of living in a “world” that 
is given over to sin, for: “We know that no child of God is a sinner; 
it is the Son of God who keeps him safe, and the evil one cannot 
touch him. We know that we are of God’s family, while the whole 
godless world lies in the power of the evil one. We know that the 
Son of God has come and given us understanding to know Him who 
is real; indeed we are in Him who is real, since we are in His Son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God, this is eternal life. My children, be 
on the watch against false gods” (I John 5:18-21). The answer is 
clear. In Jesus Christ we have the power and the means of over- 
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coming the power of the godless world that lies in sin. We can only 
find reality in Jesus Christ, “who is real.” He is the true God. The 
final words of St. John are especially important. We are to be con¬ 
tinuously on guard—on watch against false gods. 

The false gods of today are those who would offer an alterna¬ 
tive world-view, one which gives a distorted vision of truth, of justice, 
of goodness, of beauty, of love—a godless world-view. Its basic prem¬ 
ise is a denial of the basic teachings of the Church concerning God, 
man and the world. It is a world in a rational box in which unseen 
powers control our destiny, over which we have no influence or say. 
It is a world determined, neat and antiseptic, computerized, a world 
symbolized by “buttons” which are pushed by unknown fingers that 
determine our fate. 

Dostoevsky in his Notes from the Underground prophesied such 
a world and predicted that man would revolt instinctively against it, 
refusing to accept that neat rational “palace of crystal” (today we 
would call it a “box of crystal”), full of boredom. The not-so-stupid 
man would ultimately revolt, and putting his arms akimbo say to us 
all: “I say, gentlemen, hadn’t we better kick over the whole show 
and scatter rationalism to the winds simply to send these logorithms 
to the devil, and enable us to live once more at our own sweet 
foolish will!”" 

Every Christian knows that in the final analysis he has his own 
“sweet foolish will,” and terrifying and burdening as it is, it is not 
deadly boring, but alive and real. With it he can choose Jesus Christ 
the Son of God and reject the devil. What man really needs and 
wants is “simply independent choice, whatever the independence may 
cost and wherever it may lead.” " The godless alternative world-view 
to that of Christianity is deadly and corrupting. It affirms the scrip¬ 
tural warning: “The wages of sin is death” (King James, Romans 
6:23), but it offers no answer for there is no one to pay the wage for 
us. There is no way out. As in the Greek tragedy, fate is inexorable; 
even the gods cannot escape. The Christian answer is lost, impotent, 
because it is unheard or not accepted. There is a lack of faith, and 
men without faith become slaves of the Devil and sin. The Christian, 
in the words of St. Paul, believes that he is “freed from the commands 
of sin, and bound to the service of God” (Romans 6:22). This makes 
it possible for him to strive to gain holiness and to achieve the end 
of eternal life. “For sin pays a wage, and the wage is death, but God 


*F. M. Dostoevsky, Notes from the Underground, trans. C. Garnett 
(New York: Heritage Press, 1967), p. 38. 

® Ibid,, p. 45. 
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gives freely, and His gift is eternal life in union with Jesus Christ our 
Lord” (Romans 6:23). 

Free will makes sin a possibility. For to be able to obey God 
freely, the alternative of disobedience becomes a real possibility. 
God took a calculated risk when He created man in His own image 
and likeness. But God could only have wanted that man use that free 
will for one purpose: to obey God, and to do this out of love firmly 
rooted in his free will. Our Lord reminds us that it should be natural 
for us, as natural as eating, to utilize our will to do God’s own will. 
As our Lord said, “It is meat and drink for me to do the will of Him 
who sent me.. (John 4:34). 


The Spiritual Advisor and Psychiatry 

The philosopher speculates on the world and man. For him both 
good and evil are abstract concepts. He over-intellectualizes, and the 
result is a spiritually sterile world-view which captures only the 
minds of a few like-minded individuals. However, some psychologists, 
and especially the psychiatrists and the psychoanalysts, have taken 
these abstract concepts and translated them into real living ideas. 
They offer an alternative world-view, and have laid claim to territory 
occupied from the dawn of the history of man by religious leaders, 
spiritual teachers, mystics—the priest, the shaman or the guru. The 
psychiatrist, like any occupier of the territory long settled by natives, 
plants his flag and claims the land he has discovered in the name of 
another sovereign. The first act of the psychiatrist was to change 
the place names. Sometimes the old names were accepted out of 
deference to the natives. Psychologists take the name of their science 
from psyche, the word for soul. But for the psychologist, the soul 
means something else. For psychology is defined by Webster as the 
science of the mind in all of its aspects. In the Encyclopedia of Be¬ 
havioral Science, it is called the science of human behavior.^ The same 
encyclopedia also defines psyche as a “self-regulating system in which 
conscious and unconscious stand in a compensatory relationship, the 
latter functioning as the regulator of the former.” ® The religious idea 
of the soul as a spiritual unity is lost. St. Augustine says of the soul, 
“nothing is nearer to God.” An Orthodox scientist, Michael Pupin, 
defines it this way: “The human soul, in so far as science can pene- 


^ Benjamin B. Wolman, ed., Dictionary of Behavioral Science (New York: 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1973), p. 296. 

^Ibid.,p. 297. 
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Irate, is the last chapter of cosmic history as far as it has been written. 
It is in the soul that divinity resides. A star like Betelguese... is 
enormous, nearly three hundred million miles in diameter. Our whole 
solar system could swing around inside it. But what is Betelguese? 
Nothing but a big gas bag—that’s all. With all its size, it has no soul. 
It cannot hear the call which I heard as an ignorant boy, to worship 
at the altar of Almighty God.” ® The English mystic, Julian of Nor¬ 
wich, described the soul as only the mystic could: “God made man’s 
soul to be His own city and His dwelling place. Our soul is made to 
be God’s dwelling place. God is never out of the soul in which He 
shall dwell blessedly without end.” ^ 

A study of any dictionary of psychology will quickly reveal that 
the basic religious concepts of good, evil, soul, sin, repentance and 
forgiveness are not listed. But when one looks for specific sins, symp¬ 
toms of sin as disobedience and rebellion against God, one will find 
a listing that puts to shame the most detailed listing of mortal and 
venial sins of any moral theology textbook, Western or Eastern. 
The listing is detailed with many divisions, subdivisions and catego¬ 
ries. They would gladden the heart of any old-line Jesuitical moral 
theologian that ever lived. Not only are the symptoms described in 
precise and great detail, but also they are very carefully delineated 
and categorized. Indeed, a modern psychiatrist’s handbook gives 
each symptom its own number, with decimal points to the hundreds. 
It is called diagnostic nomenclature. Each symptom has a code num¬ 
ber. For example, neurosis—300; anxiety neurosis—300'.0; obses¬ 
sive compulsive neurosis—300.3; unspecified neurosis—300.9; drug 
dependence, cocaine—304,4; marijuana—304.5; schizophrenia—295; 
and you have listed everything from a simple type, 295, to 295.99, 
schizophrenia, other (and unspecified) types. This last category is 
for any type of schizophrenia not previously described.® Anyone fami¬ 
liar with procedure at most mental clinics knows that an inordinate 
amount of time is spent in pigeon-holing every patient. His whole 
identity is reduced to a four or five digit number. 

The point of all this is to remind ourselves that “western cate¬ 
gories,” “deterministic forms” and “rational systems” are very real. 
The psychologist and psychiatrist have reduced the soul of the indi¬ 
vidual to a “mathematical formula” with at least 319 major categories, 
with several thousand subdivisions. It is no wonder that the “not-so- 


® Michael Pupin, The American Magazine (Sept., 1927). 

^Julian of Norwich, Divine Revelations^ chap. 64, as quoted in Ronald 
Knox, English Spiritual Writers (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961), p. 62. 
* B. B. Wolman, ed., Dictionary of Behavioral Science (New York: Van 
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stupid man” expresses his frustrations in irrational resistance and 
even violence. He cries out in our streets today: “Let us kick over the 
whole damn show.” “Let us scatter these boxes of rationalistic cate¬ 
gories to the wind, and return these mathematical formulas to the 
devil who is probably the author of the whole system—so that we can 
once more have our own sweet foolish 

The violence of today is not only directed against the established 
society and its institutions. It is directed as often against the demonic 
forces that would enslave us in that system, using its structures to 
capture us—and ultimately to deprive us of our free will. Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn in his Nobel Prize speech said: “Violence is less and 
less embarrassed by the limits imposed by centuries of lawfulness, is 
brazenly and victoriously striding across the whole world.” ® This 
statement reveals only one side of the coin: the anarchistic forces of 
violence which have swept the world in our time, many of 
them under control of specific nations and international powers. 
The other side of the coin is the anger and violence which is expressed 
by those who have guarded against the “rape of our environment,” 
“the deprivation of civil rights,” and compaigned for the “rights” of 
mental patients, consumers, taxpayers, and for “just and clean gov¬ 
ernment.” Most of their social action movements are limited to 
protest and peaceful resistance. But if their violence is contained, 
it is because they understand and fear the dangers of violence. They 
do not want to destroy the structure of a moral society, of government 
or of institutions. But they do want to get them out of the hands of 
immoral and demonic forces. 

The secular world-view that is offered to us is itself in a state of 
anarchy or at least confusion. This is especially true of the psycho¬ 
analytic movement, which Freud once saw as replacing religion within 
two generations. However we should also remember that one of the 
best analyses of man from a religious and psychiatric point of view 
was accomplished by Soren Kierkegaard, the existentialist theologian. 
He gave some of the best empirical interpretations of the human con¬ 
dition. However, as Ernest Becker points out, “ironically it was not 
until the epoch of the scientific atheist Freud that we could see the 
scientific stature of the theologian Kierkegaard’s work. Only then did 
we have the clinical evidence to support it. The noted psychologist 


Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1973), Appendix A: Classification of mental dis¬ 
orders by American Psychiatric Association, pp. 415-468. 

® Alexander Solzhenitsyn, in his Nobel Prize Speech, as quoted in Karl 
Menninger, M.D., Whatever became of Sin? (New York: Hawthorn Books 
Inc., 1973), p. 36. 
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Mowrer summed it up perfectly two decades ago: Treud had to live 
and write before the earlier work of Kierkegaard could be correctly 
understood and appreciated’... It shows that the best existential 
analysis of the human condition leads directly into the problems of 
God and faith.” 

What is true of the writings of Kierkegaard is even more true 
for the Orthodox of the writings of Dostoevsky. His religious signi¬ 
ficance was almost immediately recognized and accepted. He was 
appreciated among the Orthodox by such persons as Metropolitan 
Anthony (Khrapovitsky) Nicolas Berdyaev Fr. George Flo- 
rovsky, Leo Zander, K. V. Mochulsky and others. Indeed, if the pastor 
would try to understand the nature of man the sinner from a practical 
and existential point of view, he might well begin with the writings 
of Dostoevsky, who not only analyzed the nature of the sinner, but 
also did not hesitate to include in his works the basic Orthodox 
Christian themes of redemption, resurrection, salvation, sanctifica¬ 
tion and theosis. His anthropology of the Christian was deeply rooted 
in the Orthodox faith. The frustrations that we experience when we 
study the analysis of man’s psychological and spiritual state by most 
psychologists are avoided in the world-view of Dostoevsky. There 
the sinner is portrayed in all his hideous corruption, but so are also 
his aspirations for holiness, sanctity, redemption and divinization 
{theosis). The accusation laid at the door of Dostoevsky, that the 
basic theme of his novels was “sinning one’s way to salvation,” is an 
unfortunate distortion. It might be better and more correctly described 
as the theme of the “sinner fighting his way to salvation” and for 
whom the image (icon) of the Humiliated Christ (the kenotic image) 
was a pattern of life, a vision by which to aspire to holiness and per¬ 
fection through theosis and an icon before which he could worship, 
pray and contemplate on the divine-human Mystery.^® 


^“Ernest Becker, The Denial of Death (New York: The Free Press, 
1973),pp. 67-68. 

^^Metropolitan Anthony (Khrapovitsky), The Key to Dostoevsky*s 
Works (Sophia, Bulgaria, no date). 

Nicolas Berdyaev, The Destiny of Man, trans. N. Duddington (New 
York: Harper Torchbooks, 1960), pp. 38, 42, 68, 74, 77, 102, 120, 285. 

V. Rev. Vladimir S. Borichevsky, in Theme of the Humiliated Christ 
in the Novels of F. M. Dostoevsky, B. D. thesis. Divinity School, Chicago 
University (1954). 
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The Sacrament of Confession 


The Orthodox pastor must strive all of his life to guide and lead 
his flock (even as he himself is in the midst of the same struggle) in 
the battle against sin and the devil. In the words of the Church, we 
must submit to God and resist the devil, so that he will flee from us 
and we can attain to heaven. “God opposes the arrogant and gives 
grace to the humble. Be submissive then to God. Stand up to (resist) 
the devil and he will turn and run. Come close to God, and He will 
come close to you. Sinners, make your hands clean, you who are 
double-minded, see that your motives are pure. Be sorrowful, mourn 
and weep, turn your laughter into mourning and your gaiety into 
gloom. Humble yourselves before God and He will lift you high” 
(James 4:6-10). 

The weapons for this cosmic battle in which we are all parti¬ 
cipants are spiritual weapons given to the Church through Jesus 
Christ, the Savior. The pastor who tries to help his flock in their battle 
against sin and the devil must “put on all the armor which God pro¬ 
vides, so that (he) may be able to stand firm against the devices of 
the devil. For our fight is not against human foes, but against cosmic 
powers, against the authorities and potentates of this dark world, 
against superhuman forces of evil in the heavens” (Ephesians 
6 : 10 - 20 ). 

It is vital that the pastor know the nature of the disease, and 
that he teach his flock to know the disease, how to prevent it and 
what medicines are to be applied to heal it. The pastor or healer of 
spiritual diseases must know how to recognize sin, in all its varied 
forms and manifestations. These were all spelled out in great detail 
in manuals of moral and pastoral theology, many of them following 
the pattern of similar western manuals modified to be consistent with 
Orthodox moral and pastoral theological principles.^^ 

The pastor’s attack on the problem of sin and the cure of souls 
must be many-sided. As a priest he is ordained to celebrate the mys¬ 
teries (sacraments) of the Church. He not only baptizes and chris- 
mates, but as spiritual father of his flock he hears the penitent’s con- 


^^Some of the more recent manuals in order of their value are: Russian 
Orthodox Pastoral Service by Archimandrite Kiprian (Kern) (in Russian, 
Paris, 1957); G. I. Shavelsky, Orthodox Pastorship (Sophia, Bulgaria, 1930); 
R. W. Blackmore, trans.. Duties of the Parish Priest, (London, 1845); Metro¬ 
politan Anthony (Khrapovitsky), Lectures on Pastoral Theology (Moscow, 
1909-1911); Archbishop John (Shahovsky), Orthodox Pastor (New York: 
St. Vladimir’s Press, 1959). 
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fession and gives absolution. This sacrament of the Church is primarily 
concerned with the struggle against sin. In it the penitent who “con¬ 
fessing his sins is, on the outward declaration of pardon by the Priest, 
inwardly loosed (absolved) from his sins by Jesus Christ Himself.” 
The penitent is required to have “contrition for his sins with a full 
purpose of amendment of life, faith in Jesus Christ and hope in His 
mercy.” He should have prepared by fasting and prayer. 

In broad outline this remains the basic structure of the Sacra¬ 
ment of Penance today in the Orthodox Church. The penitent is ex¬ 
pected to prepare himself for the Sacrament of Penance by careful 
self-examination, as well as prayer and fasting. Self-examination may 
be done privately, or it may be done together with others of the 
Church under the careful guidance of a spiritual father. The purpose 
of a retreat is to aid penitents during certain times of the year (usually 
during the Great Lent or the Advent Lent) to prepare themselves 
more fully for the Sacrament of Penance. General confession is a 
valuable method of helping the penitent to be more aware and sen¬ 
sitive to the public dimension of sin and of confession. The private 
confessions of individuals before the spiritual advisor remains the 
most effective way for the individual to make his confession. How¬ 
ever, this is true only if the private confession of the penitent is some¬ 
thing more than a perfunctory enumeration of sins by the penitent 
after reading a prayer of confession from his prayer book, with the 
priest responding with general and often impersonal admonition, the 
usual penance and the final absolution. All this sometimes takes 
place in the matter of a few minutes. How can confession of sins under 
these conditions be that very personal encounter of the penitent with 
his Lord in the presence of the spiritual father? General confession 
should be developed more carefully, with an eye to a careful prep¬ 
aration of the penitent to make a good private confession regularly. 
The basic principles of good counseling and meaningful dialogue of 
the penitent with his spiritual father should be followed. A priest is 
not a judge, and there is no place in the confessional for judgement. 
It is a place of healing, of counseling, of consolation. The pastor must 
be compassionate and merciful in his approach to the sinner. The 
purpose is to bring healing and reconciliation to the penitent, not 
to alienate him from the Church, but to bring him closer to God. 
At all times he must be patient and long-suffering, for very few 


Metropolitan Philaret, The Longer Catechism, trans. R. W. Blackmore, 
(London, 1845), p. 94. 
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healings are dramatic and miraculous. Most take a long time and 
much effort. 

The pastor should avoid both the jargon of the psychologist 
and theological pronouncements. He should learn to listen to the 
sinner first of all, and at all times to be sensitive to his spiritual state. 
Every person who enters the confessional is a unique individual, and 
he should be addressed as an individual. The language of Scripture, 
with its basic vocabulary, is most effective in the confessional. Long 
and involved explanations are usually unnecessary. Simple and direct 
statements are usually the best. 

It stands to reason that hearing confessions is only a small part 
of the Sacrament of Penance, albeit a very important part. The 
spiritual father must be ready to counsel, to answer moral and theo¬ 
logical questions, to teach, to pray, to console, to admonish, to em¬ 
pathize with the sinner, to weep with him, to express holy anger when 
that is necessary. But at all times he must try to project the image of 
Jesus Christ, the Good Shepherd, who goes to rescue the single lost 
sheep. To do this he temporarily leaves the ninety and nine, and they 
are often indignant because they are ignored while the sinner and 
the prodigal get the attention and concern. 

Often the spiritual director must prompt the sinner to make a 
good confession. Ample opportunity should be given to the penitent 
to speak. Questions should be asked, but the spiritual confessor should 
try not to force the sinner into a situation where he feels compelled to 
embellish or invent sins. Pointed questions should not be asked, even 
if the spiritual advisor knows of a sin that the penitent has not con¬ 
fessed. Coerced answers are usually not conducive to true repentance 
and sincere contrition of the penitent. However, the father confessor 
should try at all times to encourage the penitent to make a thorough 
confession, and recognize that this often takes several, even many 
encounters in and out of the confessional. 

The venerable tradition and well established custom of the 
Orthodox Church is for the penitent to choose his own spiritual 
advisor. The confessor-penitent relationship is an extremely delicate 
one. It is built on confidence and a spiritual affinity between the 
penitent and his father confessor. If at all possible the choice should 
be wholly that of the penitent. No spiritual director can be of maximum 
effectiveness unless he has the wholehearted confidence of the penitent. 

Above all the spiritual father must project in his total person 
as a pastor, priest, counselor, healer and teacher the compassionate 
and merciful image (icon) of the divine Shepherd, Jesus Christ. 
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successful attempt at defining the problems of Orthodox participa¬ 
tion in ecumenism by stressing two main points: 

(1) The Orthodox affirmation that Christian unity is a givenness, 
which exists in the true (Orthodox) Church and is not to be “discov¬ 
ered” in ecumenism, lacks plausibility in the eyes of non-Orthodox 
as long as the Orthodox do not manifest this unity among themselves 
in their ecclesial structures. The existence of two or more bishops, 
two or more eucharistic assemblies, in the same place—a situation 
which has become the norm in the so-called “diaspora”—is ecclesio- 
logically self-contradictory and inconsistent with the Orthodox doc¬ 
trine of the Church. 

(2) The Orthodox Church cannot be defined as a “confessional” 
church in the sense that its unity can be reduced to the acceptance 
of a conceptually definable body of doctrines. However useful it may 
be to search for point-by-point consensus on individual theological 
issues, unity in the Church implies membership in the fullness of its 
sacramental reality and, therefore, the acceptance of the fullness of 
living Truth (conceptually inexhaustible!) which is revealed through 
this membership. This point is particularly crucial in any discussion 
on “intercommunion,” which the Orthodox are practically alone in 
rejecting among today’s Christians: eucharistic communion presup¬ 
poses and realizes unity in the Church, and it cannot take place among 
Christians who may have found a conceptual agreement (which is 
always partial) on some points of doctrine but who are not ready to 
be the One Church. 

As any position paper, the statement of New Valaamo raises 
many further questions. But it is a creative and useful document, one 
which overcomes the temptation of triumphalism, implies legitimate 
self-criticism, and formulates—in its section on confessionalism—an 
ecclesiological dimension which is rarely taken up in contemporary 
ecumenical debate. 

—John Meyendorff 


The Ecumenical Nature of the Orthodox Witness 

A Consultation of Orthodox Theologians on the “ecumenical nature of 
Orthodox witness,” arranged by the Orthodox Task-Force of the World Council 
of Churches, was held at the New Valaamo Monastery from 24 to 30 September, 
1977, at the invitation of the Orthodox Church of Finland. 

The purpose of the Consultation was to respond to certain ecumenical 
priorities which have emerged since the Fifth Assembly of the WCC in Nairobi, 
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and to bring some Orthodox insights to bear on issues and programmes as these 
affect the life and activities both of the WCC and of the churches themselves. 

The Consultation dealt with three specific items on today's ecumenical 
agenda, namely: “The Church,” “The Proclamation and Articulation of our 
Faith,” and “The Churches’ Responsibility in the World Today.” 

The contents of the present working paper reflect a variety of opinions 
expressed throughout the meeting and they should be regarded as points calling 
for further reflection both within the various sub-units of the WCC and in the 
Orthodox churches. In considering the main theme of the Consultation we felt 
it necessary to examine the ecclesiological basis of our ecumenical commitment, 
namely, our eucharistic understanding of the Church. 

The Orthodox understand the Church in the light of the Eucharist. The 
whole life of the Church, the word and the sacraments, stem from and find 
their fulfilment in the Holy Eucharist. Thus the Eucharist is not just a “sacra¬ 
ment,” but the great mystery of our participation in the life of the Holy 
Trinity, the recapitulation of the Kingdom to come. In the Eucharist, therefore, 
the Church is placed in the very centre of history, sanctifying and transforming 
the world, by being a new creation, creating a new mode of life. At the same 
time she is placed at the end of history as a sign of the Kingdom, judging the 
world (I Cor. 5-6) in the light of the eschatological realities of which the 
Eucharist is a manifestation (cf. Didache 10), 

The Church which has this eucharistic character is not an abstract or 
speculative idea, but a concrete reality. Whenever the people of God are 
gathered together in a certain place {epi to auto\ see I Cor. 11:20) in order 
to form the eucharistic body of Christ, the Church becomes a reality. The 
Church, therefore, is primarily identified with the local eucharistic community 
in each place. It is by being incorporated into this concrete local community 
that we are saved and proclaim the salvation of the world in Christ “until He 
comes.” 

In order to be such a saving community the local Church must overcome 
and transcend the divisions which sin and death create in the world. The local 
community is a true and authentic manifestation of the Church of God only 
if it is catholic in its composition and structure. It cannot be based on divisions 
and discriminations either of a natural kind, such as race, nation, language, 
age, sex, physical handicap, etc., or of a social type, such as class, profes¬ 
sion, etc. 

Even the divisions created by time and space have to be overcome in 
this community. For this reason the eucharistic community includes in itself 
also the departed members of the Church, and although it is in fact a local 
community it offers the Eucharist on behalf of the entire “oikumene,” thus 
acquiring truly ecumenical dimensions in which the divisions of space are 
also overcome. 

This catholic nature of the Church which is revealed in the Eucharist is 
safeguarded through the office of the bishop. The specific ministry of the bishop 
is to transcend in his person all the divisions that may exist within a particular 
area and also to relate a local church to the rest of the local churches both in 
space and in time. This link is sacramentally expressed in the synodal consec¬ 
ration of bishops. Because of the character of episcopacy it is essential that 
there should exist only one bishop in a given area and that all eucharistic 
communities should acquire their ecclesial authenticity through his ministry. 
The local church, therefore, is not necessarily present in every eucharistic 
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assembly but in the episcopal diocese through which each eucharistic gathering 
acquires its catholic nature. 

This understanding of the local church has always been essential to the 
Orthodox tradition. In the course of history circumstances often necessitated the 
creation of larger ecclesial units, such as the metropolis, the patriarchate, 
the autocephalous church, etc. However, in the function of these units, natural, 
social or cultural and racial divisions should not distort the original eucharistic 
understanding of the Church. The canonical structure of the Orthodox Church, 
as it was formed in the early centuries, has helped and can still help to protect 
Orthodoxy from succumbing to such dangers. 

The community of the Church is united in confessing one faith. This 
faith is essentially identical with the apostolic teaching and with the “faith 
once delivered to the saints.” It found its articulation in the entire living tradition 
of the Church, especially in creeds accepted by the ecumenical Church and in 
the decisions of the ecumenical councils. The Orthodox Church regards the 
decisions of the ecumenical councils as faithful expressions of the one apostolic 
faith and therefore binding on all the members of the Church. 

This faithfulness to past councils, however, must always be understood as 
a living continuity. This includes two essential aspects: fidelity and renewal, 
both of which are integral parts of Orthodox life and Orthodox witness. Fidelity 
is never merely a formal repetition of the things once given, but basically 
faithfulness to the original apostolic truth, in the spirit of creative obedience. 
Renewal thus comes to mean, in the first place, responding to new, changing 
situations on the basis of the truth once given. It may also be said, therefore, 
that renewal in this sense means the application of the apostolic tradition to 
contemporary questions and needs. This principle implies, first, that fidelity 
does not become a sterile, static attitude, without relation to the prevailing 
human and historical realities and, second, that renewal is not an end in 
itself nor something which can take just any direction whatsoever, but is always 
based on the original truth of the apostolic tradition. 

This process of applying the apostolic faith to new historical situations 
explains the idea of the “reception” of a council. Reception does not mean a 
“formal approval” of the council. The faith which is pronounced by a council 
establishes itself as Truth by being received and re-received by the community 
of the Church in the Holy Spirit, Every form of confession of faith is shown 
to be in the end a matter of participation in the local eucharistic community. 
Faith becomes salvation only when it is life in the community of the Church. 

This raises the issue of confessionalism. The Orthodox Church possesses 
its own “confessions” of faith in the forms of creeds and the decisions of the 
ancient councils, especially the ecumenical councils. This makes it appear as 
a “confessional body” or “family,” and it is often treated as such by the non- 
Orthodox. And yet such an understanding of Orthodoxy, sometimes encouraged 
by the Orthodox themselves, would contradict the fundamental character of 
its ecclesiology. 

The Orthodox, if they are faithful to their ecclesiology, will have to deny 
the identification of the Church with a particular confession. A Church which 
is ultimately identified by its “confessions” is a confessional body but not the 
Church. 

The Orthodox are actively involved in the ecumenical movement and have 
been members of the World Council of Churches since its foundation. How 
can their ecclesiology, as it was described above, fit into the context of this 
Movement and in programmes and activities undertaken by the WCC? 
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In the first place it must be stressed that the participation of the Orthodox 
in the ecumenical movement of today is not, in principle, a revolution in the 
history of Orthodoxy, but it is a natural consequence of the constant prayer 
of the Church “for the union of all.” It constitutes another attempt, like those 
made in the patristic period, to apply the apostolic faith to new historical 
situations and existential demands. What is in a sense new today is the fact 
that this attempt is being made together with other Chirstian bodies with whom 
there is no full unity. It is here that the difficulties arise, but it is precisely here 
that there also are many signs of real hope for growing fellowship, understand¬ 
ing and cooperation. 

The World Council of Churches is made up mostly of churches whose 
identity is basically confessional, in the sense in which we have just defined 
the word “confessional.” As a result, they normally see no reason why eucha- 
ristic communion should not be practised among the member churches. 

The refusal of the Orthodox to practise “intercommunion” is thus seen 
as arrogance on their part precisely because it is assumed that they are another 
confessional body which regards itself as superior compared with the rest. In 
this situation it becomes difficult for the Orthodox to point to an ecclesiology 
so radically different from that assumed by the other members of the WCC. 
It is difficult to show in this context that to belong to a confessional body is 
not the ultimate thing in the Church and that the Orthodox Church regards 
itself as the Church not on a confessional basis but on the basis of the fact that 
it identifies itself with the eucharistic community in what it regards as its 
proper and saving form. Only when this is made clear can the frustration stem¬ 
ming from the issue of “intercommunion” be removed. It will then be under¬ 
stood why it is more natural for the Orthodox to speak of “communion” 
rather than of “intercommunion” or “shared eucharist.” 

But this would lead to further consequences with regard to the Orthodox 
participation in the ecumenical movement. It will imply a re-orientation of the 
ecumenical problematic as a whole. This means basically that the unity which 
we seek in the ecumenical movement cannot be the product of theological 
agreements, such as a common signing of a confessio fidei. Theological work 
is certainly needed and should be of a serious kind and high quality. But its 
aim should be directed towards the understanding of the existential significance 
of the community of the Church, particularly of her visible structure which 
provides man with the possibility of entering into new and saving relationships 
with God and the world. 

The dynamics of the liturgical reality (eucharistic community) as ex¬ 
pounded here is rooted in the experience of the Trinitarian life in Christ which 
continuously saves and illuminates man and history. The members of the 
Church living, practising and witnessing this eucharistic experience create a 
new life-style. This life-style was realized in the life of the apostles, martyrs 
and all the saints who throughout history refused to change the “heavenly” for 
the “earthly.” This mortal life is manifested today in the sins of our times, 
especially in a culture of individualism, rationalism, consumerism, racism, 
militarism, deprivation and exploitation in all forms. In each culture the eucha¬ 
ristic dynamics leads into a “liturgy after the Liturgy,” i.e. a liturgical use of 
the material world, a transformation of human association in society into 
koinonia, of consumerism into an ascetic attitude towards the creation and the 
restoration of human dignity. 

The dynamics of the concept of “liturgy after the Liturgy” is to be found 
in several programmes and activities of the WCC which have emerged since 
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Nairobi and to which the Orthodox churches have given their support based 
on their ecumenical solidarity. The emphasis on helping “the poorest of the 
poor,” on establishing peace and justice between nations and states, on eradi¬ 
cating hunger, destitution and sickness, on promoting human rights, on 
diminishing tensions, on searching for a just and responsible society and on 
directing science and technology along creative lines, on the peaceful and safe 
use of atomic and other sources of energy, should be given due attention by 
our churches as the above issues are part of their Christian concern and an 
integral element in their social witness. 

The reality of salvation is not a narrow religious experience, but it 
includes the dynamic which—^through the synergy (cooperation) of God and 
man—transforms human individuals into persons according to that image of 
God which is revealed in the Incarnation, and societies into koinonia, through 
history, into the image of Trinitarian life. 

Thus the eucharistic communion is the Church with all its implications. 
As the saints have said: “Save yourself and you will save those around you.” 

The Nairobi Assembly has defined that the WCC is constituted “... to 
call the churches to the goal of visible unity in one faith and in one eucharistic 
fellowship expressed in worship and in common life in Christ, and to advance 
towards that unity in order that the world may believe.” The Consultation ex¬ 
pressed its appreciation that the WCC has already launched the debate on the 
local church, and it expressed its hope that the WCC will do more to direct 
the attention of its members to the importance of the eucharistic understanding 
of the local church and the eucharistic community within the continuity of 
the apostolic faith as the basic of the unity we seek, and to disentangle its con¬ 
stitution from some elements and possibly some structures which make it so 
difficult for the churches to find their way to unity. This would make it easier 
for the Orthodox to take a full and creative part in the ecumenical movement. 
In that respect the Consultation expressed its appreciation of the fact that the 
decision of the First Preconciliar Pan-Orthodox Conference to ask for a fuller 
and integrated participation of the Orthodox in the WCC has been taken into 
account by the WCC and that negotiations have been initiated in order to 
implement that decision. 


CONSULTATION ON THE DATE OF EASTER 

From June 28 to July 3, 1977, Orthodox hierarchs and theolo¬ 
gians considered the dating of Easter. Called by the Secretariat for 
the Preparation of the Great and Holy Council upon the mandate 
of the First Pan-Orthodox Preconciliar Conference, the consultation 
met at the spacious new center of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in 
Chambesy, near Geneva, Switzerland. Six papers examined the 
subject from a variety of perspectives: historico-canonical (Bishop 
Pierre of Cherson, and Professors Ene Braniste and John Erickson), 
astronomical (Professor Nicolas Contopoulos, a professional astro¬ 
nomer), pastoral (Metropolitan Ignatius of Lattakieh) and sociologi¬ 
cal (Archimandrite Nicon Patrinacos)* On the basis of these 
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Nairobi and to which the Orthodox churches have given their support based 
on their ecumenical solidarity. The emphasis on helping “the poorest of the 
poor,” on establishing peace and justice between nations and states, on eradi¬ 
cating hunger, destitution and sickness, on promoting human rights, on 
diminishing tensions, on searching for a just and responsible society and on 
directing science and technology along creative lines, on the peaceful and safe 
use of atomic and other sources of energy, should be given due attention by 
our churches as the above issues are part of their Christian concern and an 
integral element in their social witness. 

The reality of salvation is not a narrow religious experience, but it 
includes the dynamic which—^through the synergy (cooperation) of God and 
man—transforms human individuals into persons according to that image of 
God which is revealed in the Incarnation, and societies into koinonia, through 
history, into the image of Trinitarian life. 

Thus the eucharistic communion is the Church with all its implications. 
As the saints have said: “Save yourself and you will save those around you.” 

The Nairobi Assembly has defined that the WCC is constituted “... to 
call the churches to the goal of visible unity in one faith and in one eucharistic 
fellowship expressed in worship and in common life in Christ, and to advance 
towards that unity in order that the world may believe.” The Consultation ex¬ 
pressed its appreciation that the WCC has already launched the debate on the 
local church, and it expressed its hope that the WCC will do more to direct 
the attention of its members to the importance of the eucharistic understanding 
of the local church and the eucharistic community within the continuity of 
the apostolic faith as the basic of the unity we seek, and to disentangle its con¬ 
stitution from some elements and possibly some structures which make it so 
difficult for the churches to find their way to unity. This would make it easier 
for the Orthodox to take a full and creative part in the ecumenical movement. 
In that respect the Consultation expressed its appreciation of the fact that the 
decision of the First Preconciliar Pan-Orthodox Conference to ask for a fuller 
and integrated participation of the Orthodox in the WCC has been taken into 
account by the WCC and that negotiations have been initiated in order to 
implement that decision. 


CONSULTATION ON THE DATE OF EASTER 

From June 28 to July 3, 1977, Orthodox hierarchs and theolo¬ 
gians considered the dating of Easter. Called by the Secretariat for 
the Preparation of the Great and Holy Council upon the mandate 
of the First Pan-Orthodox Preconciliar Conference, the consultation 
met at the spacious new center of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in 
Chambesy, near Geneva, Switzerland. Six papers examined the 
subject from a variety of perspectives: historico-canonical (Bishop 
Pierre of Cherson, and Professors Ene Braniste and John Erickson), 
astronomical (Professor Nicolas Contopoulos, a professional astro¬ 
nomer), pastoral (Metropolitan Ignatius of Lattakieh) and sociologi¬ 
cal (Archimandrite Nicon Patrinacos)* On the basis of these 
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papers, a final report, appended below in an unofficial English 
translation, was prepared for submission to the next Pan-Orthodox 
Preconciliar Conference. 

Before the substantive aspects of the consultation’s work are 
considered, a few general observations on procedure should be made: 

(1) Participants in the consultation, though invited as experts 
in various aspects of the problem under consideration, in fact repre¬ 
sented most of the Orthodox churches, without regard to official 
canonical status. Such openness, if present in all aspects of prepara¬ 
tion for the Council, could do much to insure its ultimate success. 

(2) While few if any of the participants considered the dating 
of Easter the most urgent problem facing the Orthodox Church, all 
did approach their task seriously and responsibly: presentations and 
discussions were open and remarkably thorough. That Orthodox 
theologians and churchmen can assemble for such a consultation ‘‘on 
their own,” and not simply under the sponsorship of organizations 
like the World Council of Churches, certainly is a hopeful sign. 

The consultation’s final recommendations can be summarized 
quickly: 

(1) The idea of a fixed date for Easter was rejected and the 
traditional canonical date—the Sunday following the first full moon 
after the vernal equinox—was reaffirmed. 

(2) The lack of correspondence between precise astronomical 
data and the paschal computation now in use among most of the 
Orthodox was noted, and the next Pan-Orthodox Preconciliar Com¬ 
mission was asked to have a commission of astronomers determine 
what in fact will be the Sunday following the first full moon after the 
vernal equinox for as long a period as possible. 

(3) Unanimity of action on the part of all the Orthodox churches 
was counseled, as was continued consultation on the subject with 
other Christian bodies. 

More difficult is the task of summarizing the research, discussion 
and reasoning which lay behind these recommendations—a task all 
the more important in view of the confusion and misunderstanding 
which the consultation’s final report already seems to have generated. 
(I have particularly in mind an editorial in the Roman Catholic 
periodical Diakonia, vol. 12.3 [1977], pp. 207-210, which finds the 
results of the consultation “surprising, at least to Western Christians,” 
and which throughout shows confusion on the canonical and histori¬ 
cal aspects of the problem.) The focus for the consultation’s inquiry 
was the Council of Nicaea, since among writers dealing with the 
paschal question reference inevitably is made to that council’s “de¬ 
cree,” whether by those opposing any change as betrayal of the 
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canons or by those who deem change necessary if the “spirit” of the 
Nicene decision is to be observed. That such mutually contradictory 
positions exist in part is explained by the fact that no text of a Nicene 
decree on this matter has come down to us. One task of the papers 
presented at the consultation therefore was to determine, on the basis 
of other texts of the period, the nature of Nicaea’s decision and also 
the reasoning behind it. The following points emerge: 

(1) By prohibiting the celebration of Easter [kETa tSv * I ou- 
6aicov before the vernal equinox, the council intended to prohibit 
the principle of dependence of Christian reckoning on contemporary 
Jewish reckoning of the Passover (on this point cf. most conveniently 
D. P. Ogitsky, “Canonical Norms of the Orthodox Easter Computa¬ 
tion. . St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly, vol. 17.4 [1973], 
pp. 274-84). 

(2) In so doing, the council wished to advance the concrete 
unity of the churches, though at the same time it did not undertake 
any further, more detailed regulation of the date of Easter. 

(3) The council rejected dependence on contemporary Jewish 
reckoning on the grounds that it was inaccurate and incorrect; it 
did not thereby reject the idea that there is a necessary internal con¬ 
nection between the Passover of the Old Testament and the Christian 
celebration of “Christ, our paschal lamb” (I Cor. 5:7), nor did it 
claim any authority to disregard this connection and to fix the date 
for Pascha arbitrarily, according to its own convenience or passing 
fancy. 

This final point deserves further attention, since it lies behind 
the consultation’s rejection of the idea of a fixed date for Easter. 
For the Fathers of Nicaea, some modern appeals to their “spirit” 
notwithstanding, the dating of Pascha was necessarily linked to the 
Scriptures and Tradition. It certainly was not seen as the arbitrary 
result of specific conciliar legislation. We might go so far as to claim 
this as the council’s “spirit”: that the Church, as the true Israel of 
God, is obliged to calculate the time of the true Passover correctly. 
In any case, it was certainly this spirit that animated the delibera¬ 
tions of the consultation in Chambesy. 

—John H. Erickson 
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